









































ov put International’s full 
“Bakery-Proved” Flours to 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘‘when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 
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FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY 


INTERNATIONAL ) 
Se . <a. 
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UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 


QUALITY PRODUCTS “In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally ... 

Mr. I says, “Assure yourself national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- 

of a consistently uniform prod- Flours lower production costs... tion headaches and time to enjoy 

uct. International’s Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There’s no 

milled to give you uniform re- costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
sults every day of the year.” the difference.” ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


WE’RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us P 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. : 
. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


eS Show me how International "Bakery-Proved" Flours can 
te Wi a / BAKERY PROVED _ give me uniform, dependable production results. 
M 


m4 INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


Name__ 


'ae2e GG € Oa? 2H FT 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA City and State__ 


Street 
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This Minnesota Mill 
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was “From Missouri’... 





THT A 


Here is what happened when a prominent Minnesota 
milling company said “show me”: 

With company officials observing, sewing machine needle 
tension was tightened until it broke the thread which the 
company was then using. Then tension was released just 
enough to let the machine run and closures were sewed 
in several 25-lb. cotton flour bags. 


Next, this procedure was repeated with Bemis Special 
Thread in the machine. Then mill officials ripped out the 
top closure seams from all bags and measured the thread. 
And here’s what they found: 


It took 28 inches of the cheaper thread to make a closure 
seam, but only 21 inches of Bemis Special Thread. The 
saving of 25% in yardage far offset the slight difference 
in cost. 


You, too, will probably save money by switching to Bemis 
Special Thread for your bag closing, even if you are using 
a lower priced thread now. 


Get the full story from your Bemis man—how to save 
money by using Bemis Special Thread. 
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J. P, BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 





Complete Facilities for Serving the Milling Industry, 





CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 
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OFFICES: | 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 


ENID, OKLA. 
FT, WORTH, TEXAS 


OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
IN KANSAS CiTY— 


4,000,000 BUSHELS =| CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 


KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 
Witt C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisToPHEer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* Quality will tell — always. 


And you can see the quality 
of the top notch wheats that 
compose these “Star” flours 
in superior loaf you can 
produce with these famous 
brands. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





IMPERIAL 





HE quality control program behind 

IMPERIAL and VELVET flours is 
one of the finest in the milling industry. 
It includes careful, “grass-roots” selec- 
tion of superior wheats, expert milling 
in one of the nation’s most efficient 
plants and scientific laboratory policing 
of production to maintain the highest 
standards at all times. That’s. why 
IMPERIAL and VELVET are con- 
sistently dependable. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 
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A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
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118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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A CompPLere Line oF QUALITY Fiours 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
GOLD COIN Fancy First Clear 
Pure White Rye BLIZZARD 
GOLD COIN Extra Strong First Clear 
Pure Medium Rye 
GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 
er : GOLD COIN 
Sanery tats "eng 2 Pumpernickel 
we oauces ts Tey to ihe other. specialize in a “~~ GOLD COIN 
= ae sinuated OS ot os the Hh tre “GOLD CROSS © Pure Rye Meal 
Favorably Tpakers: | in SAPPHI is GOLD COIN 
come is use jute uniiormity wry 
wear t ANA Hee ean coset oat Sopot tg one Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 
m mins ra bs 
supa enone oF YOON" Save time and money. Get your complete line 
! 


= Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS —— — Quality Flours since 1856 

















105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE we 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: | Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent . 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent ° M ha ° 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent Grain erc nts 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 


S RY E—White - Medium - Dark MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“5"4'° j Bs 





BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


























Macdonald Engineering Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 


FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
at a PROCESSING PLANTS 


Write to Any of Our Offices for Information, Preliminary Layouts and Estimates 
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ER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





—=-EXTRA BAKING 
VALUE ALWAYS 


Any baker can always be safe and 
sure of quality results in his bread 
when using BUFFALO flour. 
These baking virtues are firmly 
founded on selection of the finest 
wheats, carefully chosen for supe- 
rior baking characteristics. That’s 
why BUFFALO means smooth 
shop production, lower costs and a 
fine-textured, tasty loaf. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


The record of more than 50 years 

of fine performance in dozens of 
America’s leading bak- 
eries testifies to the fact 
that POLAR BEAR is 
a quality leader every 
year. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Why does SUNNY KANSAS rank 
in the forefront of bakery flours? The 
answer is simple. SUNNY KANSAS 
is produced from the choicest hard 
winter wheats by an organization pos- 
sessing all the technical equipment and 
abilities that modern-day flour pro- 
duction requires. You will find such 
quality reflected in your bread, too. 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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Hread is the 
Statt of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas’ 


Vi Tel alive fin Gel altel: 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


Policies of this Compeny United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 


Atlante, Georgie Chicago, lll. Dallas, Texes Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreel, Cenede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 














——— CHOICE MILLING WHEAT———— 


FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis — 





Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


KAI NSAS//,,. 


WICHITA : KANSAS COMPANY 


& 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


CAPACITY 
10,400 CwrTs. 


STORAGE - 
4,500,000 BUS. 
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WHAT ARE YOUR PRESENT VALUES? 
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APPRAISAL SERVICE COMPANY, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


“Appraisers tothe Milling and Grain Trade” 








4 Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
1000 cwts. Fiour—250 cwts. Meal 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











bh “4 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
Diamond D* = Sia 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
, Sold on QUALITY ... Not Price 
Ou “WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
0 “BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
So a “WiINGOLD” Wheat Graham 























“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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BILL STERW TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





About sixty-seven years ago, a good looking, 
happy-go-lucky, youngster named William 
Ashley Sunday came off an Iowa sandlot to 
blaze a trail of glory in the big leagues as an 
outfielder. He was so good that he helped the 
fabulous Chicago White Stockings of old to win 
two pennants. William Ashley Sunday became 
one of the most famous and highest paid out- 
fielders of his era. For eight years he starred 
in the big leagues until one day, while still at 
the height of his brilliant career as a baseball 
player, he suddenly deserted the glory of the 
diamond and turned to religion. He took a 
humble job with the Chicago Y.M.C.A. at 
eighty-three dollars a month. 


However, before long that once famous big 
league outfielder became far more famous as an 
evangelist: the most popular preaeher in the 
history of the Christian pulpit! It is said that 
about one hundred million people from all walks 


PE 
wre’ RFORMaNe, couNts:*° 


of life flocked to hear his rip-snorting message 
of sin and salvation. And before Billy Sunday 
was done with his Godly chores and went to 
his Maker, that once famous outfielder had led 
more than a million souls down the sawdust trail 
to salvation! 


Not everyone can be as successfully versatile 
as Billy Sunday. In the baking business, you 
have to rely on different flours for almost every 
purpose from cakes to kaiser rolls. That’s why 
wise bakers count on the Commander-Larabee 
family of premium flours. From airy, smooth- 
textured cakes to bold, high-volume loaves, 
there is a Commander-Larabee flour milled 
specifically to do the job .. . and do it perfectly, 
without costly upsets in production timing and 
formulas. So, for every baking need, use a 
Commander-Larabee flour . . . you can depend 
on it! 
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OPS Changes Flour Price Controls 





Six Appointed 
to Serve Miller, 
Baker Group 


CHICAGO--—Six new members have 
been appointed to serve on the Bak- 
er-Miller Committee, a joint commit- 
tee representing the American Bak- 
ers Assn. and the Millers National 
Federation 

The new appointees to the bakers 
division of the committee are: G. E. 
Larsen, Ward Baking Co., New York; 
Fred W. Pfizenmayer, Continental 
Baking Co., New York; Curtiss H. 
Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala., and C. F. Stroehmann, 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, 
Pa. Other members include: Chair- 
man, Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit 


Bakery, Inc., Green Bay, Wis.; Carl 
R. Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and L. E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
il. 

The new member of the millers 
division is W. H. Bowman, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind. He will 
serve on the committee with Chair- 
man G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Henry 
C. Cate, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Fred W. Lake, Col- 
orado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
and Charles Ritz, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PRODUCTION MEN TO MEET 

PHILADELPHIA—The first meet- 
ing of the new season for the Phila- 
delphia Bakery Production Men's 
Club will be held at the Brewery Tav- 
ern here Sept. 17. S. W. Arenson, di- 
rector of the Food Development Lab- 





SMALL PACKAGES PUT UNDER 
ORDER COVERING LARGE UNITS 


Revisions Affecting Small Packages of Grain Products 
Made in SR 18 and CPR 22—Ceilings Based on 
Actual Grain Costs Authorized 





oratory, will speak on a “New Ap- 
proach to the Control of Bakery Prod- 
ucts Quality.” 

———“SREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ELECTION SCHEDULED 

MINNEAPOLIS—-The annual elec- 

tion of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change will be held Oct. 4. Members 
will choose officers, directors and 
members of the board of arbitration 
and board of appeals. 





Bakers, Chemists Exchange Findings 
on New Crop Flour Characteristics 


KANSAS CITY —The fact that 
mills have not yet marketed flour 
made up of 100% new winter wheat 

and may not for some time to come 
one of the major points 
brought out at the annnual New Crop 
Flour Panel sponsored by the Mid- 
Bakers Allied Club and the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at Hotel President Sept. 10. 
The meeting was attended by ap- 
proximately 100 persons. 

Thus far most of the wheat pur- 
chases made by southwestern mills 
are mixtures of old and new crop 
and, because of the lateness of the 
new crop and the high moisture con- 
tent, this situation may exist for 
some time, Ralph B. Potts, Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., said in his 
report on “Milling, Ash and Matur- 
ing Characteristics.” 


was 


west 


The new winter wheat crop is not 
ideal to mill from the millers’ stand- 
point, Mr. Potts said. Separation of 
the bran from the endosperm is more 
difficult because of the tough, waxy 
bran coat, he said. More roll pres- 
sure is needed in the milling process 
and some yield will have to be sacri- 
ficed in order to maintain quality of 
the flour. To hold the ash content to 
a normal per cent, again, yields will 
be sacrificed, he declared. 

To hold Farinograph curves to a 
normal pattern, careful wheat selec- 
tion, proper blending and scientific 
milling must be practiced to a great- 
er degree with the new crop, Grant 
Pearcy, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, said in his discussion 
on Farinograph curves. Absorption is 
15 to 2% lower than a year ago, 
he reported, and a wide tolerance 
to mixing time is experienced with 





Wheat Agreement Sales Decline; 
Philippines Enter Flour Market 


WASHINGTON—Sales of 


wheat 
and flour under the International 
Wheat Agreement totaled 5,579,000 
bu. (including flour in wheat equiva- 
lent) in the week ending Sept. 5, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. 

Sales included 384,000 sacks of 
flour and 4,690,000 bu. wheat. Cumu- 
lative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of the quotas for the 1951-52 
year June 14 total 82,004,000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in this week’s sales were 
Greece, the Netherlands, Portugal 
and the U.K. (See table on page 30.) 

The flour sales column of the 
USDA report was due for an increase 
this week as the Philippines entered 
the market for its first substantial 
purchase under the IWA this year. 
Early this week mills in the Pacific 
Northwest were awaiting confirma- 
tion and licenses for the sale of 


1,036,000 50-lb. sacks of the flour to 
the islands. The Philippines have been 
out of the market for several months. 

The USDA announced that upon 
advice from the Wheat Council in 
London the 1951-52 quota for Costa 
Rica will be reopened for sales under 
the IWA at 12:01 a.m. Sept. 12, with 
Consejo Nacional de Production, San 
Jose, as sole buyer. The reopening 
and the naming of a sole buyer are 
as requested by the government of 
Costa Rica through the Wheat Coun- 
cil. The quota for Costa Rica has 
been closed since Aug. 28 to enable 
the government of Costa Rica to re- 
view the import situation under the 
IWA in that country. 

The USDA also announced today 
that the 1951-52 quota assigned to 
the Portuguese territory of Cape 
Verde Islands has been filled. An- 
nouncement was made; Sept. 4 that 
the quota for Nicaragua had been 
filled. 


the new crop. In experimentation it 
has been found that 100% new wheat 
flours are sensitive to undermixing. 
Blending of old and new flours will 
balance out this undesirable effect, 
he said. Malt requirements for the 
miller tend to be a little higher. 

Difficulties in adjusting the prop- 
er mixing time to winter wheat flours 
which have been milled since August 
were outlined by Earl Johnson, Low- 
enberg Bakeries, Ottumwa, Iowa. He 
urged mills not to hesitate in pro- 
viding bakers with proper informa- 
tion on flour shipments whenever 
changes in characteristics are ob- 
served. 

Claude Stratton, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, in a discussion on 
baking formulae and fermentation, 
observed that absorption this year is 
slightly lower, a little less yeast 
food is needed and bakers will not 
have to change their malting proce- 
dures. Practically no change in fer- 
mentation time is necessary, he said, 
and in his opinion mixing time was 
showing a little better tolerance than 
a year ago. 

David Lee, J. R. Short Milling 
Co., Chicago, summed up the floor 
time, proof and baking qualities by 
saying that floor time will average 
around 30 minutes, proofing time is 
unchanged and there should be no 
change in baking temperatures. He 
noted a slight improvement in tex- 
tures of bread baked from recently 
milled flour. 

A report on the development of 
the X-ray method of detecting hid- 
den infestation in grain was given 
by Dr. Robert Katz, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. The process was 
developed at Kansas State College 
under the direction of Dr. Max Mil- 
ner. Representative samples of wheat 
are X-rayed and the negatives are 
observed for evidence of the insect 
in the kernel. All stages of the ma- 
turing insect can be seen on the 
plate. Demand for X-ray equipment 
by the milling and grain ‘ndustries 
is gaining headway and within the 
near future equipment will be avail- 
able for commercial use, he said. 


- Continental 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization this week author- 
ized sellers of family size packages 
of flour to price under provisions of 
Supplement 18 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation which previously 
applied to larger package units. 

The action was taken in Revision 1 
to Supplementary Regulation 18 to 
the GCPR and Amendment 25 to 
CPR 22, the general manufacturers’ 
order, Both changes are effective 
Sept. 15. 

The revisions apply to family size 
packages of flour, farina, corn meal, 
hominy grits and other processed 
grain products in packages of 5 Ib. 
or less. 

The action means that sellers of 
the smaller package units of these 
products may price out the prod- 
ucts on the basis of actual grain 
costs rather than the contract price 
under which they took their basic 
price ceiling. Under GCPR at ‘irst 
these sellers were caught with actual 
prices on deliveries. That condition 
for other than small package units 
was corrected when SR 18 to the 
GCPR was issued. 

An important aspect of this change 
as far as the milling industry is con- 
cerned is the provision that when 
processors used a package differen- 
tial, they may continue to use that 
same differential in pricing out their 
family sized packages of these prod- 
ucts. 

Cake flours continue to be priced 
under the provisions of CPR 22. This 
is seen as acceptable to the sellers 
since that regulation grants them 
consideration for higher packaging 
costs, which were not a factor in the 
provisions of SR 18. 

The whole idea of these amend- 
ments is to bring the price ceilings 
of these commodities into line with 
grain or basic commodity costs 
whereas previously ceiling prices 
were related to costs of basic mate- 
rials which were contracted for prior 
to the freeze period of the GCPR. 

The same amendments relieve 
brewers and distillers dried grain 
products from the same difficulty 
which faced the sellers of family- 
size packages. Under the new amend- 
ments, the distillers and brewers will 
be able to pass through their higher 
costs of basic materials used in the 
primary processing in their price ceil- 
ings on the secondary products such 
as brewers and distillers dried grains. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFe 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—A quarterly dividend 
of $1.37% a share on preferred stock 
and 40¢ a share on common has been 
voted by the board of directors of the 
Baking Co. Both divi- 
dends are payable Oct. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 14. 
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Millers Get Rebuttal Opportunity 





SEN. ELLENDER INVITES MNF 


TO USE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Federation’s Protest Draws Rebuke for Members of 
Gillette Subcommittee Staff—Reopening of 
Hearings Doubtful 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Replying to the 
protest of Herman Fakler, executive 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, on behalf of that organi- 
zation against the recently issued re- 
port of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee on conditions in the milling 
and baking industries, the committee 
chairman, Sen. Allen J. Eiiender (D., 
La.) has offered to make amends and 
give the milling industry an oppor- 
tunity to place in the official record 
statements to refute the long list of 
inaccuracies, misstatements and dis- 
tortions which were contained in the 
official document. 

Sen. Ellender, in agreeing with one 
of Mr. Fakler’s criticisms of the re- 
port, handed a seeming rebuke to the 
former staff of the subcommittee and 
inferentially to Sen. Guy Gillette (D., 
Iowa), who was chairman of the sub- 
committee which conducted the hear- 
ings which gave birth to the scan- 
dalous document. 

Mr. Fakler had noted that too fre- 
quently members of Congress lend 
their names to reports which are in 
a large measure prepared by commit- 
tee staff consultants. The Ellender 
rebuke pulls no punches in its refer- 
ence to Paul E. Hadlick, subcommit- 
tee counsel, in agreeing with Mr. Fak- 
ler on this point. 

Here is what the Louisiana senator 
says on the point: “I agree with you 
that many senators depend entirely 
too much on the staffs of committees 
rather than take the time to make an 
independent study of all the points at 
issue. Some of these staff members 
are most ambitious. They like to keep 
the chairman in the limelight, in the 
hope of continuing the existence of 
the committee on which they are 
serving. By so doing their employ- 
ment is extended, sometimes for sev- 
eral years. When I became chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee the 
so-called Gillette subcommittee, ex- 
cept for the purpose of completing the 
report that had been originally pre- 
pared as I have stated above, was 
discontinued.” 

In connection with the Ellender 
statement it is noted that Sen. Gil- 
lette, who conducted the original 
hearings, currently has a resolution 
before the Senate which would con- 
tinue the senatorial witch-hunt into 
the food industries. The purpose of 
the new resolution is to obtain the re- 
action of consumers and producers on 
retail prices for agricultural com- 
modities when sold at retail. It was 
supposed at the time the Iowa sena- 
tor introduced this resolution that he 
planned to continue his former com- 
mittee counsel, Mr. Hadlick, in a sim- 
ilar spot on a new committee. 

The nature of Sen. Ellender’s com- 
ments on the ambitions of some staff 
members would indicate that he will 
not be likely to heartily endorse either 
the Gillette resolution or the appoint- 








“When you getting your new 
glasses, Jimson? You’re reading that 
crack in the wall again!” 


—Courtosy Wheelco Instruments Co. 





ment of Mr. 
staff counsel. 

Sen. Ellender doubted that further 
hearings on the subject would rectify 
the damage already done to the mill- 
ing and baking industries, as charged 
by Mr. Fakler. 

However, he states he will put the 
matter before the committee this 
week but urges as a substitute for 
hearings a rebuttal statement from 
Mr. Fakler which he will insert in the 
Congressional Record and would fur- 
nish reprints of this statement at cost 
for distribution by the MNF. 

Previously, Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.) has expressed the opinion 
that if further hearings are to be 
held on this issue the committee sum- 
mon competent witnesses from the 
Food and Drug Administration to tes- 
tify on the bread and milling in- 
dustries 

Although Sen. Ellender has evi- 
dently concurred in the criticisms of 
the committee report as set forth by 
Mr. Fakler, it is doubted that the 
committee will undertake further 
hearings on the subject. 

One potential fruit of the letter ‘s 
the probability that the Senate will 
reject Sen. Gillette’s latest proposai 
to carry on further investigations _n- 
to the food industries. 


Hadlick as committee 


The text of Sen. Ellender’s reply to 
Mr. Fakler follows: 

Your letter of Aug. 30 came to my 
attention today. 

I was really and truly surprised 
to note your comments on Senate 
Report 604, submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
on Aug. 1, 1951. 

Far be it that I or any member of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
is desirous of doing harm to your in- 
dustry. The report to which you refer 
was prepared, originally, under the 
auspices of a subcommittee of the 
Senate created during the §8ilst 
Congress, when Sen. Thomas of 
Oklahoma was chairman of the Agri- 
culture Committee. Senator Gillette 





of lowa served as chairman of the 
subcommittee, 

During the 82nd Congress Sen. Gil- 
lette resigned from the Agriculture 
Committee, and I, as chairman of the 
C mmittee on Agriculture and For- 

try, appointed Sen. Holland, Demo- 
crat of Florida, to succeed Sen. Gil- 
lette as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. No further hearings were held 
as to matters handled by the original 
subcommittee. All that Sen. Holland 
and others did was to revise and cor- 
rect the report submitted by the Gil- 
lette subcommittee. 

You may recall that some time ago 
we had quite a flurry with respect 
to the coffee report that was pre- 
pared by the Gillette subcommittee. 
It seems that many inaccurate state- 
ments were made in the original re- 
port, and the whole committee re- 
vised the coffee report so as to re- 
flect all the facts developed on the 
subject of coffee. The original report 
caused quite a lot of adverse criticism 
against the U.S. from producers of 
coffee in South and Central America. 

I agree with you that many sena- 
tors depend entirely too much on the 
staffs of committees rather than take 
the time to make an independent 
study of all the points at issue. Some 
of these staff members are most am- 
bitious. They like to keep the chair- 
man in the limelight, in the hope of 
continuing the existence of that com- 
mittee on which they are serving. By 
so doing their employment is extend- 
ed, sometimes for several years. When 
I became chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee the so-called Gillette sub- 
committee, except for the purpose of 
completing a report that had been 
originally prepared as I have stated 
above, was discontinued. 

I wish to say frankly that I read 
the report before it was submitted 
to the whole committee, and I did 


not detect any language that did se- 
rious damage to your industry. As to 
the complaint made by you, the re- 
port consisted largely of quotes from 
witnesses, and it is my belief that 
Sen. Holland, who was chairman of 
the subcommittee, did a good job, and 
that he would not intentionally hurt 
your industry. 

I shall gladly present your letter 
to the Agriculture Committee when it 
meets next Wednesday (Sept. 12), 
with a suggestion that you be given 
a chance to be heard. If you prefer, 
I would suggest that you prepare a 
statement, not to exceed 4,000 words, 
and I, as chairman of the committee, 
will gladly have it inserted into the 
Congressional Record, on my own mo- 
tion, if the committee will permit me 
to do so. I doubt if we could do much 
to correct what has already been done 
by another hearing. It is my belief 
that if you should prepare a state- 
ment which would reflect the errors 
you allege were made in the report, 
and have it placed in the Congres- 
sional Record, that would be more ad- 
vantageous to you than to have hear- 
ings. With very little cost to you I 
could have as many copies of the 
statement as you desire reprinted for 
distribution. I feel reasonably certain 
that the committee as a whole will 
not object to having me pursue this 
course, and as stated above, I believe 
better results could be obtained in 
that way than through hearings. 

——BREAO (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.95 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 18.95, com- 
pared with 23.47 a year ago, Bemis 
burlap index is 40.19 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. 





Robert Gray 


Gerald J. O’Keefe 


FORM BROKERAGE FIRM—Formation of the Gray-O’Keefe Co., Buffalo, 
to engage in the feed ingredient brokerage business, was announced recently 
by the principals in the new firm, pictured above. Both men started their 
feed industry careers with the James H. Gray Milling Co., Springville, N. Y. 
Mr. Gray served in several capacities with the feed manufacturing firm and 
recently has been in charge of purchases for the six plants, After starting 
with the Gray company, Mr. O’Keefe served in the Navy in World War II 
and later engaged in feed brokerage at Kansas City and Buffalo, where he 
was manager of the Buffalo office of the Ward-Steed Co. In addition to in- 
gredient brokerage, the new firm will act as manufacturers agent on special 


feed items. 





September 11, 1951 


KANSAS CITY—The annual re- 
port of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, shows an increase in 
net sales of the company to $94,398,- 
307 for the year ended May 31, 1951, 
compared with $80,583,084 for the 
previous year. The increase in sales 
was the result of higher prices and 
a larger volume of both flour and 
grain business, according to Henry H 
Cate, president of the company 

Net income for the year was 3311,- 
122, compared with $612,278 in the 
previous The Korean war, 
which resulted in sharply higher 
grain prices and influenced farmers to 
sell more freely and to place 
grain in storage, together with in- 
tense competition, affected the year’s 
net, Other factors were the in- 


yeal 


less 
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FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC., 
REPORTS SALES UP, NET DOWN 


Net Sales Gain Result of Higher Prices and Larger Vol- 
ume — Storage Earnings Sharply Lower — Net Totals 
$311,122, Compared With $612,278 in Previous Year 


creased charges for wages, taxes and 
interest. Storage earnings were 
sharply lower, $761,274, compared 
with $1,327,293 in the previous year. 

Net earnings were equivalent to 
54¢ a share on the common stock of 
the company, after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends, compared with $1.25 
a year ago. 

Further additions and improve- 
ments to the properties of the com- 
pany were made during the year. In 
the annual report it is noted that 
these improvements are already real- 
izing anticipated benefits, with the 
management expressing confidence in 
a further betterment in returns. It 
is pointed out that the improvements 
made since 1946, aggregating $7,290,- 
075 have been financed entirely from 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 
Balance Sheet as of May 31, 1951 
ASSETS 


investments, at cost .§ 
ees, secured by com 


117,650 


31,150 


$ 9,297,912 
1,482,500 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


» banks, unsecur 
1 acerued 


INCOME 


perating reve 


iz Expen« 


erating 


tenan 


< I 
ssued 46,055.2 
) shares 


rized 600,600 


federal income taxes 


e year 


$ 2,700,000 
400,000 


var value $20 per 
shares .$ 
par value 
issued 22 


p eferred 
shares, 


$ 281,621 


5,618,563 5,900,194 


AND EARNED SURPLUS STATEMENT 


$90,361,172 


xk $1 per share 


A 


cumulative preferred 


455,960 


$1 per share 
B preferred stock 


17,099 


ey 


523,706 


$ 5,618,563 


John G. Peterson 


H. Terry Morrison 


CARGILL EXECUTIVES—tThe election of John G. Peterson as vice chair- 
man of the board of directors and of H. Terry Morrison as vice chairman and 
controller has been announced by Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. Peterson, 
formerly vice president of Cargill, joined the firm in 19338 after being asso- 
ciated with the National City Bank of New York and the Chase National 
Bank. The post of vice chairman of the Cargill board has been vacant since 
the retirement of Edward J. Grimes in 1950. Mr. Morrison joined Cargill in 
1946 and has served as vice president of the company’s mechanical division 
since 1947. John H. MacMillan, Jr., president of Cargill, also has announced 
the appointment of Robert J. Harrigan as assistant vice president of the 


firm’s grain division. 





earnings with the exception of $1,825,- 
334. The last project in the program 
of improvement of properties—the 
warehouse, bulk storage, package 
and loading addition to the Valier & 
Spies Division plant at St. Louis— 
is scheduled for completion on Oct. 1. 

While it is noted that no dividends 
have been paid on the common stock 
since July 15, 1950, President Cate 
expresses hope that a resumption of 
payments on these shares will be 
possible in the near future. The in- 
denture covering long-term financing 
of the company, negotiated in 1949, 
does not permit dividend payments on 
common shares when the working 





NEW EL RANCHO ELEVATOR— 
Austin Brooks, general manager of 
the El Rancho Milling Co. of Clovis, 
N.M., has announced the completion 
of this new 270,000-bu. elevator of 
the Melrose branch of the company. 
The new elevator increases the stor- 
age above 300,000 bu. at the Melrose 


grains, provides necessary storage for 

grains used in the production of El 

Rancho feeds. The feed manufactur- 
plant and other elevator storage 
in Clovis. 


capital is below $4,500,000. The work- 
ing capital as of May 31 was $3,904,- 
159, but increased to $4,043,037 as of 
July 31, or since the close of the 
fiscal year. Current profits plus the 
sum returned to working capital from 
depreciation are expected to raise 
the working capital to a level per- 
mitting common dividends. 

President Cate notes a slight up- 
ward trend in flour production over 
the U.S., reversing a downward 
course since 1946-47, He directs at- 
tention to a Department of Agricul- 
ture forecast of increased per capita 
consumption of flour by 3.7% this 
year. Along with expectations of 
somewhat larger exports, that should 
benefit the milling industry and the 
company, Mr. Cate states. 

Income statement and balance 
sheet follows: 


——"BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CHICAGO MILLERS CLUB 
PLANS WINTER PROGRAMS 


CHICAGO—Fritz Schiess, Buhler 
Bros., Inc., New York, will discuss 
“Pneumatics” at the first of a series 
of 1951-52 meetings of the Chicago 
Millers Club Oct. 11, at the Furniture 
Club of America, Chicago. 

Mr. Schiess, son of a flour miller 
and a flour miller himself until he 
went with Buhler, manufacturer of 
milling machinery, some years ago, is 
well qualified to discuss a subject 
which is growing in interest. 

Dinner will be served during the 
evening, and a film dealing with gear 
motors will be shown. Other meetings 
of the organization are planned for 
Dec. 6, Jan. 31, 1952, and March 27, 
1952. 

Officers of the club are: Richard J. 
Sholtz, chief engineer of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago, president; 
Robert C. Bartee, General Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, acting secretary; Victor E. 
Winfield, Winfield Associates, Chica- 
go, treasurer; Stephen J. Loska, Sr., 
first vice president, and Eugene Geh- 
rig, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, sec- 
ond vice president. 
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August Flour Output Gains 13% 





19.8 MILLION SACK TOTAL 


ESTIMATED FOR U.S. MILLS 


Production Statistics of The Northwestern Miller Indicate 
Mills in All Sections of the Country Share in 
Improved Running Time for Past Month 


MINNEAPOLIS—Flour production 
by U.S. mills during August is esti- 
mated by The Northwestern Miller at 
19,784,000 sacks, an increase of 2,- 
341,000 sacks over the estimated 
July total of 17,443,000 sacks. The 
increase in production during August 
amounts to slightly more than 13% 
above the July output. 

The estimate of production for Au- 
gust is based upon reports received 
by this journal from mills which are 
believed to account for 74% of the 
U.S. total output. Mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller produced 
14,639,555 sacks during July. 

This journal’s estimates of U.S. 
flour production, based upon the 
above-mentioned reports, have been 
within 142% of the monthly reports 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. 

The Census Burequ’s report of flour 
production for August, 1951, will be 
issued in November. 


The flour output by mills in the 
Buffalo production center showed an 
increase of approximately one third 
million sacks during August com- 
pared with July. That center’s July 
output was 2,018,500 sacks, or 331,- 
200 sacks less than the figure for 
August—2,349,700 sacks. The North- 
western Miller’s figures for Buffalo 
represent 100% of production. 

Buffalo’s August, 1951, production 
exceeded the output for the same 
month of 1950 by slightly more than 
660,000 sacks. 


Northwest Interior Mills 


Production for the Northwest sec- 
tion, including mills in the Minne- 
apolis center and interior Northwest 
mills, registered an increase of ap- 
proximately 13% during August as 
compared with the preceding month. 
The total output for the Northwest 
is estimated at 3,370,900 sacks for 
August, a gain of 395,800 sacks over 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR AUGUST, 1951 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% of production. 
Adjusted estimate for the U.S. is based on reports from mills which are believed to account 


for 74% of U.S. wheat flour output.) 


BUFFALO 
Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 


Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 


SOUTHWEST 


Seattle-Tacoma 
Portland 
Interior North Pacific 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 


TOTALS 


ADJUSTED ESTIMATE, U.S. ....... 


Percent of U.S. Total 


the July total of 2,975,200 sacks. 

Interior mills accounted for the 
good share of the region's total gain, 
showing an increase of 309,000 sacks 
in contrast with a net gain of 86,- 
000 sacks for Minneapolis mills dur- 
ing the month. 

The Kansas City milling center’s 
production record for the month 
showed signs that it is recovering 
from the effects of the devastating 





AUGUST FLOUR PRODUCTION GAINS 13% OVER JULY 
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On the basis of mills reporting flour production statistics 


August 
1951 
2,349,693 


July 
1951 
2,018,462 
1,096,112 
1,879,078 


August 
1950 
1,688,702 
1,489,937 
2,450,945 


2,975,190 


1,137,599 
3,904,465 


3,940,882 
1,534,170 
4,539,303 


6,073,473 


652,936 
176,905 
439,068 


1,160,230 


5,042,064 


535,416 444,822 
302,455 
425,053 

1,268,909 
2,679,056 


1,262,914 


14,639,555 13,105,620 15,651,022 


19,784,000 17,710,000 21,079,000 
74 74 75 


flood which hit that community in 
July. The flour production total for 
August was up slightly more than 
a quarter of a million sacks com- 
pared with July. 

The Northwestern Miller’s esti- 
mate for Kansas City includes 100% 
of production and is 1,160,230 sacks 
for August compared with 1,137,600 
sacks for July. 

Production for the Southwest re- 
gion, excluding Kansas City, was up 
more than one half million sacks 
during the month. The figures for 
the interior mills are: August, 4,- 
439,800; July, 3,904,500. 

The output for the Southwest, in- 
terior and Kansas City mills includ- 
ed, was slightly in excess of 5% mil- 
lion sacks. 

The total output of flour during 
August by mills in the North Pacific 
Coast region was up slightly more 
than a quarter of a million sacks 
compared with the previous month’s 
total. 

The region’s production for Au- 
gust was 1,262,900 sacks, 258,400 
sacks higher than the July output of 
1,004,500 sacks. 

By milling centers, the quarter- 
million-sack increase for August was 
divided as follows: Seattle-Tacoma, 
91,000; Portland, 142,000; interior 
mills, 25,000. 

Central and Southeast 

Mills in the central and south- 
eastern section of the country which 
report their production figures to 
The Northwestern Miller registered 
a gain of 91,000 sacks in produc- 
tion during August as compared with 
July. That group of mills reported 
production of 2,155,967 sacks during 
August. The July total for the same 
group was 2,065,409 sacks. The out- 
put for August of 1950 totaled 2,- 
679,056 sacks. 

Semolina production reported to 
The Northwestern Miller during Au- 
gust totaled 809,097 sacks, a gain 
of 142,000 sacks over the July total 
of 668,100 sacks. This total is 100% 
of U.S. output. 


———BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MURRAY ANNIVERSARY 





in the preparation of the chart. Data for July and August 
were obtained from estimates made by The Northwestern 
Miller.| These estimates, during the past 12 months, have 
been within 1',% of the totals reported by the Census 
Bureau. Its report on flour production by U.S. mills dur- 
ing August will be issued in November. 


AUGUSTA, GA.—The Murray Bis- 
cuit Co. recently celebrated its 31st 
anniversary. In recognition of the 
event, the bakery department fea- 
tured a special, home type anniver- 
sary cake. 


to The Northwestern Miller, output during August by 
U.S. mills is estimated at 19,784,000 sacks, an increase 
of 2,341,000 sacks over the estimated output of 17,443,000 
sacks for July. Monthly production figures supplied by 
the Bureau of the Census through June, 1951, were used 
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End of Rate Hike Absorption Seen 





Renewal of IWA 
Up for Study 
in 1951-52 


WASHINGTON—The question of 
U.S. policy with respect to extension 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment will be up for consideration 
during 1951-52, according to the U.S 
Department of Agriculture’s Wheat 
S:tuation report. The current agree- 
ment expires with the 1952-53 IWA 
year. 

In noting this fact USDA fires 
what appears to be the opening guns 
in a campaign to renew the pact. 

“By making U.S. wheat competi- 
tive with that from other IWA ex- 
porting countries in the world mar- 
ket, the agreement is a means of 
supporting our domestic program for 
wheat,” USDA comments. 

USDA points out that quantities 
of wheat and flour now moving under 
the IWA constitute the major share 
of current world trade in wheat and 
flour. Membership in the pact in- 
cludes 42 importing countries and 
their territories and four exporting 
countries—the U.S., Canada, Au- 
stralia and France. 

The U.S. share of IWA exports is 
225,149,000 bu. in the current year. 
U.S. sales in the 1950-51 year totaled 
249,055,000 bu. Of the 1951-52 quota, 
the U.S. already has sold 82,004,- 
000 bu. 

“Within the agreement the U.S. is 
able to compete with other IWA ex- 
porting countries through the means 
of subsidy payments,” USDA says. 
“These payments result from the 
fact that the domestic price level 
in a large measure the result of the 
price support program for wheat 
is not only above the IWA price but 
also above the price outside the 
agreement in other exporting coun- 
tries. 

“The average subsidy payment on 
U.S. exports of wheat and wheat 
flour, in graifi equivalent, under the 
agreement was approximately 55¢ bu. 
on sales during the 1949-50 year and 
about 68¢ bu. during 1950-51. Total 
subsidy payments on agreement pur- 
chases made in the U.S. during the 
two-year period amount to about 258 
million. A substantial part of this 
cost is in the nature of a ‘bookkeep- 
ing transaction,’ since it is offset by 
a corresponding saving in the foreign 
aid programs which financed more 
than one-half of the purchases,” 
USDA says. 


BREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEDERATION’S WFI GROUP 
DISCUSSES FOOD FADDISM 


CHICAGO—The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation met in Chicago 
last week to discuss aspects of food 
faddism, to consider a restaurant 
program and to inspect the new test 
kitchen. 

Those attending the meeting were: 
G. J. Buettner, Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Dallas; P. S. Gerot, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Moritz Milburn, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle; John Tatam, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville 


(Ky.) Milling Co.; J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; H. W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, president, Millers National 
Federation, and Herman Fakler, vice 
president, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Washington. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA LISTS COMMODITIES 
AVAILABLE IN SEPTEMBER 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the approximate quantities and prices 
of Commodity Credit Corp. commodi- 
ty holdings available for domestic 
sale during September. 

Among the commodities available 
are wheat, oats, corn, barley and 
flaxseed. 

Five million bushels of wheat are 
available, only when premium wheat 
is required or where emergency situ- 
ations exist. Examples of minimum 
prices include: Kansas City, No. 1 
HW, ex rail or barge, $2.61 bu.; Min- 
neapolis, No. 1 DNS, ex rail or barge, 
$2.63. 

Also available are 50 million bush- 
els of corn, 19.8 million bushels of 
barley, 7.6 million bushels of oats 
and 2 million bushels of flaxseed. 

No grains were included in the 
September list of surplus commodi- 
ties available to commercial exporters. 


First Issue of 
“Management Letter” 
Sent to ABA Members 


CHICAGO—The first issue of the 
“ABA Management Letter,” a news 
letter published by the American 
Bakers Assn., has been mailed to 
members of the association. 

The “Management Letter” is not 
planned at this time for publication 
on any set schedule but will be re- 
leased occasionally, according to Kar] 
E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, ABA president. 

“We communicate regularly with 
our members by bulletins and spe- 
cial jetters,” Mr. Baur said. “But 
we have long felt the need for a pub- 





OPS WOULD PERMIT INDUSTRY 
TO PASS ON FREIGHT BOOSTS 


Price Agency Expected to Issue Order Allowing Pass- 
Through of Full Freight Rate Increases for 
Grains and Grain Products 





lication in which we can discuss mat- 
ters of interest to members at great- 
er length. It was decided, therefore, 
to create the ‘Management Letter.’ 

“We receive a considerable volume 
of material in our office from various 
sources, a great deal of which should 
be of interest to bakery operators. 
We expect to use the letter as a 
means of getting some of this mate- 
rial to our members, to help them in 
their management of better bak- 
eries.” 


“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Program Outlined 
for First Meeting of 
Mill Accountants 


KANSAS CITY—The program for 
the first meeting of the new season 
of the Flour Mill Accountants Assn. 
was announced this week. The meet- 
ing will be held Sept. 21 at the Hotel 
Continental in Kansas City, starting 
at 10 am. Program chairman is 
W. C. Hartman, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Il. 

In the morning session the speaker 
will be Ray Lancheas, assistant con- 
troller, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Minneapolis, on “Coordination or In- 
ternal Accounting and Auditing with 
Work Performed by C.P.A.’s.” The 
noon luncheon speaker will be Hill 
Clark, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago, on “Price Stabilization in 
the Flour Milling Industry.” 

The afternoon session will be led 
by K. E. Linnenkohl, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. His topic 
will be fixed asset accounting. 





U.S. Wheat, Rye 
of Ergot, FDA 


WASHINGTON — American grain 
and flour milling products got a 
clean bill of health this week from 
the Food and Drug Administration in 
the matter of ergot contamination of 
wheat and rye flours. 

At the instigation of Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, George Larrick, 
assistant administrator of the FDA, 
wrote the MNF to state that there 
had never been any wide outbreak 
of ergot poisoning in the U.S. as a 
result of contamination of either rye 
or wheat or the products thereof. 

Mr. Fakler undertook to clarify 
the situation for American consum- 
ers of wheat and rye flours and their 
products after sensational reports of 
ergot poisoning were received from 
France. The FDA answer to the Fak- 
ler inquiry should give complete as- 
surance to the American consumers 
and the baking industry that danger 
of this type of poisoning is remote in 
the U.S. 


Products Free 
Official Declares 


(See editorial comment on page 23 
and additional comment on page 27.) 

Not only did Mr. Larrick explain 
that there had never been any out- 
break of this kind in the U.S., but he 
disclosed that only recently FDA 
had completed a comprehensive sur- 
vey of grain receipts on a sound sta- 
tistical basis in all sections of the 
U.S. He stated that of 1,700 samples 
of wheat received at mills, terminals 
and other elevators the FDA did not 
find one instance of the presence of 
the ergot fungus on wheat or rye. 

In reply to the incidence of ergot 
fungus infection between wheat and 
rye, Mr. Larrick said the FDA did 
not have any material on this as- 
pect of the Fakler inquiry and re- 
ferred MNF to the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine at 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for further evidence on this aspect 
of the inquiry. 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—tThe freight rate 
increase absorption requirement for 
the milling, feed and grain industries 
will be removed by the Office of 
Price Stabilization within the next 
week, according to informed sources 
in the price agency. 

OPS officials say a final draft of 
the amendment to remove this re- 
quirement is in the front office of the 
price agency awaiting approval. 

It is believed that the order will 
allow the feed, milling and grain 
industries to pass on full freight rate 
increase on all commodities and prod- 
ucts which move under milling-in- 
transit freight rates. This provision 
will also include soybeans and their 
products used in feeds. 


Satisfactory to Industry 


According to trade representatives, 
the planned decision by OPS will be 
satisfactory to the milling and allied 
industries. 

The decision means that on in- 
bound and outbound freight rate in- 
creases, the feed manufacturer, flour 
miller or grain merchant will be able 
to pass on all increases occurring 
after July 26, the present control 
law cut-off date for adjustment of 
cost increases. 

Interpretation 1 to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation required 
absorption of freight rate increases 
after March 15. Since then Congress 
has amended the control law to per- 
mit sellers to pass on increases in 
costs, including transportation costs, 
through July 26. The recently ordered 
new freight rate increase is to be- 
come effective for grain and grain 
products on Sept. 12. However, under 
the price amendment which is ex- 
pected, increases occurring after July 
26 may be passed on. 


Origin in Transit Billing 


The controversy in OPS regarding 
the freight rate increase absorption 
requirement arose over the transit 
billing privileges on grain. OPS at- 
torneys have believed that the grain 
or grain processing industries have 
or might obtain some advantage in 
this milling-in-transit privilege on 
outbound freight. OPS price officials 
appear to have dissuaded the at- 
torneys on this score. 

It now appears that the freight 
rate absorption requirement will soon 
be a dead issue in the milling and al- 
lied industries. All that is necessary 
is the formal notice from OPS. 


——SFEAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VAN DE KAMP DIVIDEND 


LOS ANGELES —A dividend of 
15¢ per share on outstanding com- 
mon stock was voted at a special 
meeting of the board of directors of 
Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
ers, Inc., payable Sept. 30 to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 10. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR SALES - - 


CONTINUE IN LARGE VOLUME 


Southwestern Business Tapers Off as Good Forward Cov- 
erage Is Completed; Crop Damage Reports 
Spur Spring Business 


Sales of spring wheat flour con- 
tinued at a seasonally high rate last 
week, but: southwestern flour busi- 
ness fell off from recent levels. 

A stronger wheat market which 
developed on reports of damage to 
the spring wheat crop encouraged 
buyers to fill out additional forward 
requirements. Sales by spring wheat 
mills averaged the equivalent of 185% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
194% the previous week and 60% 
a year ago. 

In the Southwest, scattered buying, 
including sales of a few odd lots to 
chains, brought the sales total to 73% 
of capacity, compared with 185% the 
previous week and 86% a year ago. 

Family flour sales were nil last 
week, with prices unchanged. The 
trade generally is well booked ahead, 
and shipping directions, while some- 
what improved, are still relatively 
slow. 

Recent heavy volume of bakery 
flour sales has built up order back- 
logs considerably, and relatively lit- 
tle additional volume business is an- 
ticipated for a time in the Southwest. 
However, a considerable sales poten- 
tial for spring wheat flours is said to 
remain. 

Canadian mills received further or- 
ders from the U.K., covering last half 
of September needs. Disagreement 
on the International Wheat Agree- 
ment carrying charge issue is said to 
be holding back trade. 

U.S. export business remains slack 
except in the Pacific Northwest, 
where the Philippines were expected 
momentarily to book some 500,000 
sacks. The slump in exports this sea- 
son has seriously hurt Southwestern 
production. 

U.S. output last week averaged 
78% of five-day capacity, a reduction 
due largely to the Labor Day holi- 
day. Buffalo continued to run above 
capacity, however. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Round lot flour busi- 
ness which had been prevalent in the 
two preceding weeks failed to ma- 
terialize for southwestern flour mills 
last week. Much of this trade was 
well covered for the immediate posi- 
tion, and in numerous instances had 
sufficient flour on order to carry them 
45 to 120 days. In addition, there was 
no major motivating force to create 
much buying interest. Thus sales in 
the Southwest last week averaged 
about 73% of capacity, compared with 
185% in the previous week and 86% a 
year ago. 

A few customers have yet to cover 
for all of September, but most of this 
group are small lot buyers and for 
that reason there is very little chance 
of much round lot business within the 
near future. Two or more of the 
chains picked up a few odd lots last 
week, but the quantity was far be- 
low the sales to this class experi- 
enced in recent weeks. 

Family flour business was equally 
as slow as in previous weeks. Prices 
were holding about steady. Clears 
were showing some firmness, due pri- 
marily to the lack of offerings for de- 
mand for clears was only moderate. 


Export demand was lacking in almost 
every quarter. 

The failure of a revival of export 
business this crop year has seriously 
hampered production in the South- 
west, and as a result operations have 
been below normal. Shipping instruc- 
tions from all classes of trade have 
been in only fair volume and not suf- 
ficient to supply a five-day run. Even 
four days of production at some points 
are hard to obtain. 

Quotations Sept. 7, carlots, Kansas 
City,. cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.60@5.65, straight $5.55 
@5.60; established brands of family 
flour $6.25@7.45, first clears $4.70G 
4.95, second clears $4.50@4.55, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.95@4.35; soft 
wheat short patent $6.80@7.30, 
straight $5.40@5.50, cake flour $6.10 
@6.65. 

Three flour mills report domestic 
business fair, 3 quiet, 5 slow and 3 
dull. 

Hutchinson: Mills of Hutchinson 
and nearby found business unusually 
light last week with only a few sin- 
gle car bookings. A large part of 
the trade is well booked for the rest 
of the year, while other segments 
of the trade still are waiting pres- 
sure from the spring wheat crop 
which hasn’t as yet materialized. 
Shipping directions picked up to the 
extent mills are operating at 75% 
of capacity. Flour prices took a late 
spurt to close the period 10¢ higher 
than the previous week. Quotations 
Kansas City basis: family patent 
$6.30@6.40, bakers patent $5.50@ 
5.55, standard $5.35@5.40. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic, were divided about equally 
between bakers and family flour and 
averaged 50%, compared with 64% 
the preceding week and 45% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were only 


fair. Prices Sept. 8 were unchanged 
to 5¢ sack higher, compared with the 
rrevious week. ' 

Salina: Considerable activity was 
experienced in flour markets last 
week resulting in liberal bookings. 
Prices were unchanged to 5¢ sack 
iigher. Shipping directions were 
draggy. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged up 
t 100% but averaged 66%, com- 
aired with 43% a week earlier and 
20% a year ago. Sales were divided 
to bakers and 35% to family 
uyers. Operations averaged 73%, 
compared with 75% the previous 
week and 78% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 5¢ higher. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Sept. 8: carlots, family short patent 
$6.30@7.45, standard patent $6.05@ 
7.15; bakery, unenriched short patent 
$5.85@6.05, standard patent $5.70@ 
5.90, straight grade $5.65@5.85; 
truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Sales last week were off and 
amounted to 30 to 40% of capacity; 
about equally divided between family 
and bakers flour. Running time was 
around four days. Prices were un- 
changed. Extra high patent family 
flour $7@7.20, high patent $6.70G@ 
6.90; standard bakers’ unenriched 
$5.90@6.10; first clears unenriched $5 


65% 


, @5.20; delivered T.C.P. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The heavy rate of 
spring wheat flour sales that got under 
way just before Labor Day continued 
through part of last week, and sales 
for the period averaged 185% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 194% 
the previous week and 60% a year 
ago. 

A good share of the total business 
was transacted early in the week, rep- 
resenting sales in the process of com- 
pletion over the week end, and a fur- 
ther spurt developed late in the week. 

In addition to bakery business, 
considerable quantities were sold to 
jobbers as well. Numerous sales in 
the 5,000 to 15,000-sack category were 
included, with some individual sales 
ranging up to 40,000 sacks. 

The over-all quantity booked in 
early September added to the sub- 
stantial amount already on mills’ 
books at the start of the month 
brought the balance of unfilled orders 


if ntinued of page ) 





Durum Crop Deterioration Pushes 
Prices Up; Semolina Sales Fair 


Adverse crop news continued to put 
upward pressure on durum wheat and 
semolina prices last week as consid- 
erable concern over the quality of the 
crop was expressed. 

Sales of semolina, meanwhile, con- 
tinued fairly limited, with that por- 
tion of the trade which booked for- 
ward awhile back refraining from 
further buying and other manufac- 
turers continuing hand-to-mouth pro- 
curement. 

Premiums on fancy milling quality 
durum wheat’ climbed to 25¢ over the 
September future at Minneapolis as 
receipts remained light for this time 
of the year. Most of the cars are poor 
to fair quality. In the producing areas 
durum is reported sprouting in the 
swath, and much of the standing 
durum also is sprouting. A Jarge per- 
centage of the grain is said to be 
chalky. 

A few days of bright, clear weather 
allowed harvesting to be resumed for 
a time, but at the week end possi- 


bly only 10% of the crop was said to 
have been threshed. 

Durum products output averaged 
80% of capacity last week, compared 
with 96% the previous week and 87% 
a year ago. Standard semolina was 
quoted Sept. 10 at $6.25@6.30, sack, 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 8, were as follows: 
2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.55% @2 
Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice 3 Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better 
Medium 3 or better 


Faney 


Durum 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximateiy 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per 
centage of capacity based) on five-day week 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No ca pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

169,500 134,909 80 

186,500 *179,949 96 

213,000 185,260 87 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Sept. 7 1,639,898 

July 1-Sept. 8 2,038,110 
*Revised. 


Sept. 2-7 9 
Previous week 11 
Year ago 1 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
STEADY TO EASIER 


Demand and Supply Near Balance in 
Northwest; Easiness More 
Apparent at K. C. 


Millfeed prices were steady or off 
only slightly during the past week, 
with production and demand fairly 
well balanced in the Northwest. In 
the Southwest, demand was well sat- 
isfied despite comparatively light of- 
ferings, and a similar situation at 
Chicago brought reductions there, too. 

Formula ieed operations continucd 
at a steady pace in the Southwest 
last week. No particular feature en- 
tered the market to alter this course 
during the week. Manufacturers re- 
port business to be good and at a 
rate exceeding that of a year ago. 
But no heavy surge of fall buying 
has started in this area and may not 
for a few more weeks. 

Orders came this week at a norm- 
al rate, supplying mills with sufficient 
running time to fill a regular five 
day week. In some cases extra over- 
time hours were required to fill the 
demand which wished to be satisfied 
by the week’s end. 

Poultry feed demand was good, 
stimulated by further advances in egg 
prices. Hog feed demand was fairly 
good with no especial improvement 
to report over the past three or four 
weeks. As usual broiler and turkey 
feed demand was holding steady to 
high levels. Dairy feed demand was 
held in check by renewed growth 
in southwestern pastures, allowed by 
good rains and cooler weather. 

The first solid expansion in dairy 
feed interest in some time, plus some 
improvement in other lines of feed, 
broadened business for Northwest 
feed manufacturers this week. 

Dry pastures in some sections of 
the area, particularly in Wisconsin, 
stepped up buying of dairy rations, 
and in other sections not yet hit by 
drouth dealers apparently were build- 
ing inventories for anticipated fall 
business. Renewal of this demand, 
practically dormant for several 
months, more than offset seasonal 
declines in other buying and pro- 
duced the best business in two weeks 
or more. 

Turkey feed buying continued to 
taper off as more birds were market- 
ed and higher proportions of grain 
were fed. Sales of chicken feeds con- 
tinued fairly good, and hog feed sales 
in most instances held their own or 
improved. 

Manufacturers felt that more con- 
fidence was developing in the price 
structure among dealers, which re- 
sulted in their decision to expand 
buying. Most ingredients continued 
firm to stronger. 

The improvement which was ap- 
parent in the formula feed sales pace 
recently was being maintained in the 
central states area last week, al- 
though mixers who had hoped for a 
pick-up are disappointed. 

Turkey and poultry feeds continue 
to draw the heaviest demand. 

Millfeed production by mills +n the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,367 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 47,457 tons 
in the week previous and 44,456 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 458,849 tons as compared with 
491,184 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Make 
Moderate Price Gains 


Profit-Taking at Close of Period Trims 
Advances; Crop News Stimulates Stronger Prices 


Wheat futures prices scored mod- 
erate gains in the week ending Sept. 
10 as further. delays in spring wheat 
harvesting brought out reports of 
crop damage and flour sales held to 
good volume. There also were reports 
of prospective wheat export business 
to Latin America, with Brazil said 
to be interested in buying some 21 
million bushels of U.S. wheat because 
of the probability Argentina would 
not be able to supply all it had been 
expected to supply. Strength was 
most notable in the September de- 
livery throughout last week, thus 
narrowing the spread between it and 
December futures, the reverse of de- 
velopments the previous week. Profit- 
taking Sept. 10 trimmed the week's 
gains 1@2¢. Some mill buying of 
September futures was apparent, in- 
dicating deliveries on the expiring 
contract were not sufficient for mill 
needs. Ideal planting prospects and 
indications of a large acreage to be 
sown in the Southwest contributed to 
easier July futures. At the close Sept. 
10 wheat futures were % @15¢ high- 
er at Chicago, %@2¢ higher at Kan- 
sas City and %¢ lower to %¢ higher 
at Minneapolis as hedging pressure 
mounted. Meanwhile, cash wheat pre- 
miums advanced. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 10 were: Chicago—September 
$2.42@2.42%, December $2.45%@4 
2.46, March $2.48%, May $247%@ 
2.48, July $2.41%@2.41%; Minne- 
apolis—September $2.32%, December 
$2.37, May $2.41%; Kansas City 
September $2.35%, December $2.38 5% 
@2.38%, May $2.40%@2.41, July 
$2.33% 

Big Acreage Seen 
U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in its Wheat Situation report 
made some long-range forecasts of 
wheat supplies and disappearance. 
The report said that acreage for 
1952 harvest may reach 80 million 
bushels, 142 million more than the 
announced goal, On the basis of av- 
erage yields, this would produce 
some 1,165 million bushels. USDA 
predicted a carryover next July of 
about 320 million bushels, some 75 
million under the July 1, 1951, carry- 
over. However, because of the large 
expected 1952 output, USDA forecast 
a carryover of about 415 million the 
following year. Exports this crop year 
are expected by USDA to total about 
the same as last year, around 366 
million bushels. The forecast carry- 
over for next July would be about 
equal to the average of 1941-50 

Reports from Europe said that poor 
harvesting weather had reduced 
yields, indicating that imports may 
have to be larger than expected. 
While the USDA still expects ship- 
ments in the first half of the crop 
year to total about 225 million bush- 
els, little new business developed in 
the past week. India purchased 15 
million bushels from Canada, and 
Chile also took Canadian offerings. 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis 
continued high, although much high 
moisture grain was included. Because 
of this wetness some observers be- 
lieve less will be put into loan stor- 
age and thus put more on the open 
market than had been expected. 


The 


Spring Premiums Strong 
Although rainy weather interfered 
with harvest operations, movement to 
spring wheat terminals showed some 


seasonal increase with 3,443 cars 
in at Minneapolis and 2,934 at Duluth. 
A good share of the new-crop arriv- 
als showed high moisture and sprout- 
ed grain, which brought forth a very 
good demand for the sound, drier 
lots. Premiums on ordinary wheat 
and up to 14% protein were up 2@ 
3¢, while the trading basis on 15% 
protein and higher lots was 3@4¢ 
higher compared with the week be- 
fore. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat, including 12% protein, 
was quoted at 1@6¢ over the Min- 
neapolis September wheat price. 
Thirteen percent protein was quoted 
at 5@9¢ over, 14% protein 10@13¢ 
over, 15% protein 15@19¢ over and 
16% protein 23@27¢ over. These 
ranges covered wheat up to 14.5% 
moisture. Moisture discounts over 
that level ran 2¢ for each %% above 
14.5%. The average protein content of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
12.91% and the durum 11.25%. 

An aggressive demand also pre- 
vailed for the better lots of milling 
durum and premiums on this kind 
advanced further. Medium and ordi- 
nary qualities which comprise the 
bulk of the receipts were in slow in- 
quiry and trading basis in that brack- 
et was barely steady. At the close of 
the week No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum of fancy milling quality was 
quoted at 21@23¢ over the Minne- 
apolis September wheat price; No. 1 
and 2 amber durum, choice milling 
quality, 13@20¢ over and No. 1 and 
2 durum, medium milling quality, 7¢ 
under to 12¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Sept. 8: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


or NS 

Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


1 DNS 
12.00% 
13.00% 
14.00% 
15.00% % 
16.00 % aes 1.61% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 

Grade Discounts 

Test weight—1l¢ for 57 Ib., 
Ib. to 55 Ib., 
Damage 


then 2¢ 
then 3@5¢ each Ib 
1@2¢ each 1 to 2% 


To Arrive 


Basis No. 1 DONS or 1 NS 58 Ib., for 
protein 2.38%, Duluth; $2.34% 
apolis. 


each 
lower 


12% 


Minne 


K. C. Market Steady 


The Kansas City market had to 
contend with another flood-imposed 
shortage of cash offerings last week, 
but fortunately the rail embargoes 
were short-lived and by the week end 
receipts began to pick up again. A 
good demand and light offerings held 
the cash market steady and the 
week also marked the switch of the 
base. to the December future. By 
Sept. 10 ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter held in a range of 3¢ 
under December to a point equal to 
future, 12% protein was minus 3¢ to 
1%¢ over, 13% protein was 0@5¢ 
over, 14% was 5@10¢ over. The basic 
December held in a relatively narrow 
range throughout the week, closing 
at $2.38% Sept. 10. Receipts dipped 
to a point under 50 cars on two days 
last week, but by Sept. 8 arrivals 
were up around 140 cars and more 
normal flow was expected. Demand 
was good throughout the week, al- 
though there was some weakness ap- 
parent Sept. 10 even though the 
steady basis was not cracked. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 
* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, EN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Sept. 2-7, 
1 


Northwest 

Southwent 

Buffalo wSs 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


475.975 
425,060 
237,329 


*Previous 


Sept. 3-8 Sept. 4-9, 
1950 1949 
685,194 603,850 
.146,928 ,129,361 
451,333 489,661 
508,403 455,557 
261,006 238,374 


Sept. 5-10, 
1948 


268,390 244,669 





Totals . 2,864,878 
Percentage of output 74 


*Revised. 


total U.8. 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 
Sept. 3-8, Sept. 4-9, Sept. 5-10 


Sept. 2-7, Previous 
Northwest 

South west 

Buffalo 

Central and 8. EB. 

No. Pacific Coast 


Totals 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 
Sept. 2-7 ....... 282,500 
Previous week 282,500 
Year ago -. 317,800 
Two years ago .. 315,800 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
Principal interior mills in 
cluding Duluth, st. Paul, 
Montana and Iowa: 
5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
236,563 
258,846 
225,636 
218,574 


% ac- 
tivity 


Minnesota, in- 
North Dakota, 


Flour 
output 
426 


% ac- 


Sept. 2-7 ° 
Previous week 
Year ago’. 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 
Sept. 2-7 230.000 
Previous week 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
148,414 65 


Year ago 
Two years ago .. 202,500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average . 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 


Sept. 2-7 133,000 88,915 
Previous week 133,000 110,300 
Year ago - 122,000 81,661 
Two years ago . 122,000 83,043 
Five-year average ‘ os 
Ten-year average 


3,098,586 3,281,487 
74 § b 70 


‘rop year flour production 
—— July 1 to 
Sept. 7. 
1961 
78 ,006,37 
83 107 ,615, 858 
97 89 ,842,73 
83 .736, 
76 2,504.73 


1949 


1948 
69 75 





90 30,706,672 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 

capacity 
340,600 
. 540,600 
. 340,600 
340,600 


Flour 
output 
239,493 
243,863 
266,237 
234,991 


% ac- 


Sept. 2-7 . 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 

Representative Mills Outside of Kansus City 

(Inclading Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour 

capacity output 
$23,651 
*918,799 90 


% ac 
tivity 
Sept. 2-7 81 
Previous 
Year ago J 881,686 

Two years ago. .1,016,750 894.360 aA 
Five-year average o4 
Ten-year average ‘ ‘ 96 

*Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohie, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
6-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 

671,400 § 63 

671,400 

650,095 

650,805 


week 


Sept. 2-7 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
Sept. 2-7 459,500 
Previous week 459,500 
Year ago 155,000 
Two years ago 505,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Flour 
output 
475.975 


*491,913 
451,333 
489,661 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed im tons for the current and prior 


two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal milis in Nebreska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 


and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 

c—Southwest*—,. -—Northwest*—., 

Crop year Weekly Crop year 

todate production to date production to date production to date 


N.Y. 


Weekly 
production 
Sept. 2-7 F ’ 
Previous week .. 
Two weeks ago. 
1950 
1949 


235,221 


256,730 

258,571 

sevcee 20,73 
average 25,07 12,441 


*Principal mills. **84% 


of total capacity. 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 
7-—Buftxlot-—— —Combined* *— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


136,792 9,638 86,836 44, 
19.961 147, 
10,403 48, 
8,837 $6,204 $4.48 
106,173 102,944 5 
10,915 114,481 

11,706 96,538 

16.262 97,401 
sRevised. 


458,849 


148,250 
139,776 
153,808 
189,584 
153,642 


tAll mills 


491,184 
$01,291 
595,086 
619,037 
533,090 





at Kansas City, Sept. 8, protein con- 
tent considered: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 
No. Dark and Hard 
No Red .... 
No. 2 Red 
Me. 3 Met cers ss a2 ‘ q 
No Red .. aS ; . 2.3 2.37% 
Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat 
was reported selling at Fort Worth 
Sept. 10 at $2.58% @2.59%, delivered 
Texas common points. Demand was 
poor, and offerings were not pressing. 
Wheat prices slowly advanced in 
the Pacific Northwest again last week, 
with white wheat moving up to $2.33 
@2.33% bu. under pressure of ex- 
porters to cover their export sales. 
Sale of four more cargoes of white 
wheat were made to India last week, 


- 


2 he be He be be PS HS 


35% @2.55% 


bringing the total to India the Jast 
two weeks to eight full cargoes. Out- 
side of the Indian sales, no other ex- 
port business was reported last week. 

Farmers are not inclined to part 
with their wheat, and evporters have 
gradually raised their sights in order 
to obtain supplies. Prices are now 
several cents above the loan value. 
Mills bought limited amounts of the 
higher proteins but with flour bus- 
iness quiet, their purchases have not 
been heavy. 

Showers the latter part of the week 
did not cover the wheat growing in- 
terior. Rains are needed to put the 
soil in shape for fall seeded grains. 
It is much too dry to work the 
soil. 
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NATIONAL GRAIN, FEED GROUP 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


R. C. BOOTH ELECTED HEAD OF © 


Free Market System With Government as Umpire Only 
Advocated at GAFDNA’s 55th Annual Conven- 
tion—Equalized Tax Burden Sought 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The advoca- 
tion of free enterprise and free mar- 
kets in all economic functions, with 
the federal government acting as um- 
pire only and not as judge, jury, 
prosecutor and competitor, was the 
first pledge of R. C. Booth, Piper 
Grain & Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, who was elected president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. at its 55th annual convention 
in Hotel Peabody Sept. 9-11. 

Mr. Booth succeeds Charles G. 
Robinson, Scruggs- Robinson Co., 
Memphis, who had served two one- 
year terms as head of the association. 
R. F. Cunningham, R. F. Cunningham 
& Co., New York, was advanced io 
first vice president; E. B. Evans, 
Evans Grain Co., Decatur, Iil., rose to 
second vice president and R. D. Jack- 
son, Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, Fla., 
was named third vice president. R. B. 
Bowden was reappointed executive 
vice president. 

Reiteration of the association's 
stand on the equalization of the tax 
burden, asking no special favors for 
anyone, but the same set of rules 
tax-wise for the same kind of busi- 
ness operations, was voiced by Mr. 
Booth. 

“The recent action of the Senate 
Finance Committee is the first step 
toward the consummation of this 
policy statement,’ Mr. Booth stated, 
“but the victory is not won. Con- 
tinued activity is imperative.” 

Mr. Booth said he would strive 
for action which would resuit in the 
use of all segments of the grain in- 
dustry on the handling and moving of 
government owned grain, until such 
time as the marketing and storage of 
all grain is returned to private °n- 
cerprise. 


Memphis Exchange Is Host 

Typical southern hospitality was 
extended to the conventioneers by the 
Memphis Merchants Exchange, whose 
president, Edward Jappe, welcomed 
the delegates to the city. The ex- 
change was host to the entire regis- 
tered attendance at a reception Sept. 
11 in the hotel. 

Urging the grain and feed indus- 
tries to do more than fight a “rear 
guard” battle against the encroach- 
ment of socialism in the nation, Mr. 
Robinson, in his keynote address, said 
that soacialism means the end of cap- 
italism. 


Government Interference Noted 


“Our grain trade is perhaps among 
the 10 trades and industries most 
clearly marked for socialist experi- 
ments, and there is no doubt that we 
have been fighting a rear-guard ac- 
tion,” he said. “In the name of public 
welfare, Congress has opened the way 
for strong government interference 
in the grain trade as well as other 
lines of business. 

“The government now proposes to 
take up and hold any grain surplus 
under loans, and these are non-re- 
course loans under which the govern- 
ment commonly takes over owner- 
ship. Thousands of warehousemen, 
watching the surplus go into govern- 
ment control, have been forced to en- 
ter into service contracts with the 
government, under prices set by the 


R. C. Booth 


government, or risk the loss of stor- 
age revenue. Cash grain commission 
men, who have for many years acted 
as the terminal representatives of 
country elevators that ship grain, now 
find themselves by-passed when the 
government orders its own huge sur- 
plus from country to terminal posi- 
tion. Congress long ago voted a de- 
termining advantage to cooperatives 
through federal income tax exemp- 
tion, and this discrimination is fur- 
ther threatening proprietary business 
as the tax rate is moved steadily up- 
ward. This is not a matter of infer- 
ence—it is a hard fact,’’ Mr. Robinson 
stated. 


Philosophy of Hope Charted 


“In these days of unrest and con- 
fusion, the best philosophy is one of 
hope. But hope requires action, just 
as faith requires deeds. We must 
strengthen organization with courage, 
but not with greed. We must fight for 
freedom, not for advantage. If your 
faith in America is strong enough and 
your hope is based upon a better 
America, you will not hesitate to 
make stronger the necessary action 
that will lead to our goal,” Mr. Rob- 
inson concluded. 

E. G. Cherbonnier, feed consultant 
for the G&FDNA, explained how the 
formula feed business has helped to 
widen the grain business consider- 
ably. 

“Grain is feed, and feed is needed 
everywhere in the U.S.,” he said. “If 
all of the livestock and poultry were 
to be moved to grain growing farms 
and fed there, with supplements 
shipped in by feed mills, it would, of 
course, hurt the grain business. But 
the livestock economy is not set up 
that way. Much of it is close to the 
customer rather than close to the 
source of feed. There is a tremendous 
livestock and poultry industry putside 
of the feed grain states. Except for 
roughage, these animals depend main- 
ly on shipped-in feed, and much of 
this feed is made from grain, handled 
by the grain trade. The more success- 
ful these operations, the more they 


will expand and the more grain will 
be needed. 

“Another way to calculate the part 
the grain trade plays in the feed busi- 
ness is to subtract the by-products 
of all kinds from the total production 
of formula feeds, the difference being 
the grain used. It shows that about 
i2 million tons, or one half billion 
bushels, are required annually. That 
is vhat the grain trade sells to feed 
mulls, large and small, and does not 
include carloads of grain that may 
go direct to many large cattle, lamb, 
10g and turkey feeders,” Mr. Cher- 
bonnier said. 

Wayre Darrow, Farm Reports, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., author of the week- 
ly Wayne Darrow Letter, took a 
rather complacent attitude toward 
government in the grain business. 
“The question facing grain men of 
this and every other generation is not 
that of getting the government out 
of the grain business,” he said. “It is 
and always has been in the grain busi- 
ness in varying degrees. The problem 
is one of keeping the government in- 
tervention confined to actions clearly 
in the public interest, as little dis- 
ruptive to normal trade as possible, 
and fair to private dealers as well as 
to farmers, co-ops and public. Grain 
dealers will do better politically to 
cooperate with the inevitable than to 
try, out of a sense of injustice and 
frustration, to run the government 
out of the grain business. Better to 
have a hand in shaping modifications 
in national grain policy than to try 
to destroy government programs that 
have evolved through long years of 
hammering out on the anvil of poli- 
tics.” 

Commission System By-Passed 

Ray G. Sims, Duluth, Minn., presi- 
dent of the Federation of Cash Grain 
Commission Merchants Assn., ex- 
pounded an entirely different theory 
of the encroachment of big govern- 
ment in big business. He pointed out 
that commission men handle grains 
from farms to processors at a cost 
of 1.7¢ per dollar value, but that the 
government insists upon by-passing 
the old established commission men 
in the handling of government grain. 
Each time protests have been made 
by the private trade for their right- 
ful share of government grain busi- 
ness, the grain men have merely re- 
vealed to the government planners 
their methods of doing business effi- 
ciently. 

“When we, the commission men, 
explained our services in detail to the 
government officials and attempted 
to show where we would be of value 
to them, we soon found that these 
methods were adopted by the govern- 
ment officials,” Mr. Sims said. “Re- 
ports of grade and outturn weights 
were speeded up. Settlements were 
made up to 73%, sometimes before 
the money was actually due. We 
showed them the way home. You in 
other segments of the over-all trade 
are doing the same thing. They are 
gaining experience in erecting stor- 
age facilities, etc., and you may find 
that you also have shown them the 
way home. 


COVERAGE OF G&FDNA 
CONVENTION 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Editorial cov- 
erage of the 55th annual convention 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers Nation- 
al Assn. here Sept. 9-11 was handled 
by the following members of The 
Northwestern Miller staff: Harvey E. 
Yantis, Minneapolis; Martin E. New- 
ell, Kansas City, and Don E. Rogers, 
Chicago. 
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“The effect of bureaucratic planning 
is becoming more evident each day,” 
Mr. Sims said. “We have a minimum 
hourly wage, the 40-hour week, the 
abating of family responsibility for 
the young and the aged, the growing 
lack of ambition in our young people 
and the loss of our gold standard. 
These ‘isms’ are strangling business 
and weakening our citizens. The re- 
sult must be inevitable, that we will 
lose our position as a world leader. 
We will soon join the historic failures 
of past ages. The propaganda emanat- 
ing from Washington that business 
with a profit motive is immoral and 
unethical will have attained its end. 
Our citizens will be servants of the 
government. 


“It is high time that members of 
that great organization wake up. Be 
alert to what can happen and take 
steps to combat the insidious under- 
mining, not only of our own busi- 
ness, but our entire national economy. 
We, the commission men, offer our 
time, our mental capacity and our 
money. Don’t think for one minute 
that we are expendable—that we are 
the forgotten men. Official Washing- 
ton will remember us for many years 
as the men who dared to fight a gov- 
ernment within a government—a 
giant corporation with $7 billion bor- 
rowing power.” 


Information Session of Interest 


An information session attracted 
a great deal of interest at the Sept. 
11 session. Ron F. Kennedy, secretary 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
moderated a panel composed of Frank 
Heffelfinger, Minneapolis; Earl Corey, 
Office of Price Stabilization, Wash- 
ington; Douglas Urquhart, Lind, 
Wash.; Joseph Goldberg, Wages and 
Hours Division; R. T. Creekmore, 
Goodrich Bros. Co., Winchester, Ind.; 
R. Hal Dean, St. Louis, and Drexel 
Watson, Grain Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, Wash- 
ington. 

A. S. MacDonald, president, A. S. 
MacDonald Commission Co., Boston, 
was presented as the 1951 honor 
guest. The presentation was made at 
the annual banquet Sept. 10, a tradi- 
tion of long standing, honoring an 
association member who over a long 
period has rendered outstanding serv- 
ice to the grain and feed trade of 
America. Mr. MacDonald was presi- 
dent of the national association in 
1928-29 and for many years before 
and since his term of high office has 
served the association on many com- 
mittees. 


He is a longtime member of the 
board of directors of the association. 
(An earlier story on Mr. MacDonald's 
honor, together with his picture, ap- 
peared on page 11 of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Aug. 28 issue.) 


Minneapolis, Minn., was selected as 
the meeting place for the 1952 con- 
vention. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ELEVATOR 


BRUNSWICK, MO.—The Bruns- 
wick Farmers Cooperative Assn. here 
has started work on a new 100,000- 
bu. grain elevator. The elevator will 
be built by the A. F. Roberts Con- 
struction Co., Sabetha, Kansas. It 
will be located near U.S. highway 24 
east of Brunswick. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 

Aug Aug. Aug Sept 
17 24 31 6 
28,276 *23,132 


Five mills 34,453 


*Three mills. 


31,824 
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Seen the new rooms? ... 


ot tHe SHERMAN 


Moke the Sherman 

your hotel in Chicago: 

@ New rooms, 
dromotically designed. 

® Fascinating 
restaurants, including 
the beautiful new 
College Inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Sea. 

® Handy-to- 
everything location. 

© Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Rendolph and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 
Fronk W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pot Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


Chicago's 
personality 
hotel...now 
brilliantly 
restyled 


AAR 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








“ew T; . =~ . . Y 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, otzing and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
Aug. 
31, 
-——1951—._ 1951 
Allied Mills, Ine. sy 
Allis-Chalmers 19% 

Pid. $3.25 
Am, Cyanamid 

Pfd. $3.50 
A-D-M Co. 

Borden 
Baking “Co. 


91% 
121% 


Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Pid. $4 A ° 
Pid. $3.25 tnd 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. . 
Gen. Baking Co.. 
Ptd, $8 
Gen. Foods Corp. 
Pfd. $3.50 ‘ 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 
Pid. 3%% 
Pid. 5% 1 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 
Pid. $5 , 1 
Hathaway ,Bak., 
In 


men k Hardart ; 


Proc. “a Gamble. 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
oa Oats Co.. 


meheen Purina 

Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 

Pid. $4.40 .... 
Std. wry Ine. 

Pfd. 
sterling , oe 15% 

Pfd. $3.50 1044 
Sunsh, Bis., Inc.. 64 
United Biscuit 

of America . 29%, 

Pid. $4.50 ; lov 102 
Victor Ch.. Wks. 34% 27% 31 

Pfd. $3.50 100% 814% "93% 
Ward Baking Co. 21%, 17% 18% 

Pid. $5.50 -. 168 99 8 6©*100 

Bid Asked 

+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15% 17 
fSafety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Ine. . 13% 18%, 
*Standard Milling Co. . . wh% 13% 

*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Ine. 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Sept. 7: 


605% 


32 
"104 


Bid Asked 
Burry Biscuit Corp. . 4 i% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 104 10544 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 145 146 
Omar, Inc. 19% 19% 
Wagner Baking Co. * ‘pta. 107% 109% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 5% mH 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
Aug. 2 


24, 
-1951——_._ 1951 1982 
Can, Food Prod. 4.60 3.00 3. 3.40 
A % k% 6% 
Pfd. 7 56% 5 57 
Catelli Food, A 14 il 
gate pe 23 
Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Fed. Grain, aoe : 
Gen. Bakeri -.. 3.75 
Lake of the ws oods 
Pftd. 1 
Maple Leaf Mix.. 
Mid-Pacitie Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 
Parity Flour 
St. Lawrence FI. 
Toronto Elevs. 
Un. Grain, A 
George Weston 
198 
40 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Asked 
Canada Bread 3. 
Canada Bread, Pid. B 
’ Hi Bakeries 





Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 





BOSTON, ee MASS. 
“For SUPER Results 

7 25)¥ USE QUAKER 
('; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 





Inter City Bakeries 

Int. Milling, Pfd. 

McCabe Grain, A 

MeCabe Grain, B 

Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 

Purity Flour, Pfd. 

Reliance Grain -. @ 1, 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. - 1665 120 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Sept. 1, 1951 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
Baltimore 44 5 
Buffalo 638 8h3 397 
Afloat 5123 115 
Duluth o> 163 
Lakes é 335 105 
1,993 1.033 
1,096 551 
1950 ‘ 358 $31 


Totals 
Previous week .. 


Sept. 2. 1,110 





For Better Milling Wheat, 
Analyzed for Baking Strength: 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 


Neff & Fry 


Bins 


defy the elements 


Coal barges were tied up to Neff & Fry Bins during an 
Ohio River flood. After the waters receded, the bins were 


as sound as ever. 


Tornadoes have destroyed adjacent buildings without 
damaging the walls of Neff & Fry Bins. 


More important, normal year-’round weather has little 


effect on the Super-Concrete 
Staves of which Neff & Fry 
Bins are built. The staves are 
hard and dense. They do not 
rot, burn, rust or spall. They 
require no face-lifting and 
painting, although owners 
sometimes paint them for 
esthetic reasons. 


All the distinctive advan- 
tages of Neff & Fry Bins are 
explained in our folder, “Bins 
with the Strength of Pillars.” 
Be sure to read it before you 
purchase structures for han- 
dling flowable bulk materials. 
Write for a copy now while 
the subject is on your mind. 


Not exported except to Canada 
and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 


SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE 
STORAGE BINS 


Four Neff & Fry Grain 
Bins at Liberty, Ind. 


© 226 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


@ NEFF & FRY 
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tual interest that I express to 

you my appreciation of the priv- 
ilege to appear before this distin- 
guished group. Our company has long 
recognized not only the desirability, 
but the necessity of joint participa- 
tion with professional educators on 
many mutual objectives. Our associ- 
ation may be found in many places 
and in many ways. 

One of the members of our board 
of directors, Dr. Dean W. Malott, is 
president of Cornell University. He 
became one of our directors when he 
was chancellor of the University of 
Kansas, and we are very greatly 
indebted to him for the very valuable 
assistance and advice he brings to 
our board, particularly from the 
point of view of the educator. 

From time to time we have re- 
quested the assistance of the various 
universities through grants in under- 
taking important research projects, 
particularly in the nutritional field. 
At the elementary school level, we 
work closely with professional edu- 
cators in developing nutritional and 
economic education programs. 

There are many other mutual proj- 
ects in which our company has been 
happy to participate with educators, 
such as 4-H work, support of public 
education and projects of shorter 
duration. And so I can assure you 
that I feel very much at home today 
in having the privilege to discuss with 
you the miller’s use of the commodity 
exchange. 

The flour miller represents only 
one of numerous groups whose in- 
terests are served through commodi- 
ty exchanges. These groups include 
the grain farmer, the grain trader, 
the commercial baker and the con- 
sumer. 

Grain prices are affected by many 
factors: competition plays its part. 
The grain exchange provides the nec- 
essary facilities to register the mar- 
ket values which reflect the com- 
bined factors, including supply and 
demand. 

The subject that has been as- 
signed to me, ‘The Miller's Use of 
the Commodity Exchange,” covers a 
broad field. I shall confine my dis- 
cussion to the use that our own com- 
pany, General Mills, makes of the 
exchanges, but I believe that our 
practices are fairly typical of the 
milling industry as a whole. Our com- 
pany has been a member of various 
grain exchanges for many years, and 
like most of the milling industry we 
make constant use of their trading 
facilities. We use approximately 80 
million bushels of wheat annually. 

Why Miller Needs Exchange 

To the average person, wheat may 
be simply wheat, but not to a farm- 
er, a grain man, a flour miller or a 
baker. The man who deals with 
wheat and its products knows that 
there are many types and varieties 
of wheat, many different grades and 
qualities. Much depends on where 
the grain is grown and on the weath- 
er conditions such as temperature 
and rainfall. All of these factors 
have an important bearing on the 
end product—bread, or other cereal 
foods. 

The miller must be in a position 
to provide the various kinds of flour 
the baker needs. The miller must 
have high protein wheat for bread 
flour and low protein soft wheat for 
pastry flour. The same baker may 


Tl’ is with a strong note of mu- 
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The Miller’s Use of the Commodity Exchange 


By L. N. PERRIN 





L. N. Perrin 


want many varieties of flour for the 
different baked products that come 
from his ovens. In competing for the 
baker’s business, the miller must be 
able to produce the desired type and 
quality of flour; also—and this is 
equally important—he must be able 
to assure the baker of uniformity of 
performance. 

As flour millers, we must select the 
type of wheat that will make the de- 
sired type of flour. Naturally, baking 
characteristics are the most signifi- 
cant factor, but the origin of the 
wheat and the destination of the 
flour are also important in determin- 
ing cost to the flour buyer. 

Service Provided 

Grain is one of the few commodi- 
ties for which there is a public mar- 
ket every minute of the trading day. 
The grain exchanges are public mar- 
ket places, and important market in- 
formation clears through their serv- 
ice channels. Market information is 
used not only for determining the 
price of grain on the grain exchange, 
but the price of grain at the country 
elevator and the price of flour and 
other products made from grain. This 
information is collected and dissem- 
inated through an intricate system of 
reporting and communication that 
covers the entire country. For all- 
inclusiveness and efficiency, this sys- 
tem has no equal. 

Thousands of transactions are car- 
ried on every day in the grain mar- 
ket which is open to all who wish to 
buy or sell grain. Thus the market 
has a high measure of liquidity and 
stability. Many factors are reflected 
in the market values. These include 
informed public opinion on crop con- 
ditions, as well as supply and demand 
for the various types and grades of 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is the text of a paper 
presented by Mr. Perrin, president 
of General Mills, Inc., at the fourth 
annual symposium on commodity 
markets and the public interest, 
sponsored by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Sixty top educators identified 
with marketing, agricultural ecqnom- 
ies and extension work of universities 
throughout the Farm Belt attended 
the symposium, held in Chicago on 
Sept. 6-7. 





wheat and other grains. Political and 
international affairs also have a tre- 
raendous effect on the trader’s judg- 
ment, and so on market prices. 

Traders in grain and grain prod- 
ucts, whether they represent grain 
growers, country elevators, terminal 
elevators, flour millers or bakers, 
constantly make use of the infornsa- 
tion available through the grain ex- 
changes. 

A system of public markets such 
as the grain exchanges provides all 
buyers and sellers with equal oppor- 
tunity to bargain and assures all in- 
terests of a fair market based on 
current conditions whether the 
grain be traded in on the exchanges 
or elsewhere, such as at the country 
elevator. 

It would be most uneconomical both 
for us and the wheat grower if we 
were to try to purchase all of our 
requirements at every village cross- 
road in our broad wheat-producing 
area, Therefore, like other millers, 
we purchase much of our grain re- 
quirements on or through the grain 
exchange. Independent grading by 
federal and state agencies gives nec- 
essary protection to both the buyer 
and seller, and further, dealing 
through the exchanges we have as- 
surance of contract performance. 

Price Risk Inherent 

The wheat crop of the U.S. is har- 
vested within a few weeks, but the 
grain produced must be carried for 
consumption over the next 12 months 
or longer. In order to protect the 
farmer and insure a satisfactory price 
to him in relation to what he buys, 
the federal government has tried to 
insulate the domestic price level of 
wheat from the effect of world sup- 
ply and demand. Although the sup- 
port program has apparently been 
successful, a huge subsidy has been 
necessary to pump our surplus wheat 
into the world market. The size of 
this subsidy is enough to cause con- 
siderable concern on the part of any- 
one engaged in private industry in 
the food field. We wonder how far 
wheat prices would fall if the pres- 
ent high level supports were sup- 
planted by low supports, or if sup- 
ports were removed entirely. The 
price risk is still there, even though 
the domestic level is no higher than 
the support level. 

At harvest time each year the mill- 
er knows three things: 

1. Because the consumption of flour 
is relatively steady, he knows that 
his mill will probably grind at a 
fairly uniform rate during the next 
12 months. 

2. He knows that the flow of wheat 
to market is seasonal. Within 2 or 
2% months after harvest, 50 to 60% 
of the hard wheat and 75% of the 
soft wheat will have been marketed. 

3. He knows that flour sales will 
vary throughout the year, according 
to the buyers’ reaction to the current 
price level. 

This means that he must buy as 
much wheat as possible during the 
harvest period. If he should fail to 
sell flour as fast as he makes inven- 
tory and ownership commitments for 
wheat, he will have to assume the 
price risk until he can shift it to 
others. 

Transferring the Risk 

The price risk on wheat owner- 
ship can be shifted to others by sell- 
ing a contract for future delivery of 
the same number of bushels, or con- 
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trari-wise, he can purchase future 
contracts to offset flour sales. It is 
assumed that the price of both cash 
wheat and the wheat futures will 
move in the same direction and to 
approximately the same degree. 

The purpose of hedging is to ob- 
tain protection against adverse price 
fluctuations in order to be able to 
quote the hedged stock of wheat (or 
the flour made from it) at the cur- 
rent price level. The hedging process 
is often referred to as price insurance. 
This term is not quite ccrrect, for 
the assumption is that once the hedg- 
er has assumed two speculative posi- 
tions, one directly opposite to the 
other, neither gain nor loss can re- 
sult. This is true only in the case 
of a perfect hedge, when cash and 
future prices rise or fall by exactly 
the same amount. 

Yet virtually complete price protec- 
tion can be assured, and at low cost, 
through the hedging facilities af- 
forded by an organized grain ex- 
change. It is essential, however, that 
the hedger exercise good judgment 
in the location of the original hedge, 
and eternal vigilance in selecting the 
time for transferring the hedge to 
another position. 

Hedging is not an exact science 
competent hedging may be an art, as 
hedging is dealing not only with the 
supply and demand conditions, but 
also the mass psychology of the mar- 
ket, and additionally, with technical 
conditions which may surround the 
market and act to modify temporar- 
ily the free play of supply and de- 
mand factors. A competent hedger 
must “play by ear’ because there are 
certain fundamental principles that 
he must consider though (for good 
and sufficient reasons) he may elect 
to disregard them: 

A. Cash wheat should not be pur- 
chased and hedged unless there is 
every reason to expect the move- 
ments of the cash and futures mar- 
kets will be so nearly the same that 
the flour made from the actual wheat 
can be sold and the hedge recovered 
(purchased) without appreciable loss. 
This is a good rule, but there are »x- 
ceptions. For instance, wheat of ex- 
ceptionally high quality cannot be 
hedged satisfactorily, but the miller 
may feel that he must purchase it 
when the crop is moving if he is go- 
ing to be sure of having it when he 
needs it. 

B. The problem of the location of 
the hedge offers two aspects: 

(1) First, as to place: The hedge 
should be placed in the futures mar- 
ket whose fluctuations will corres- 
pond most closely with those of the 
article being hedged. Other things 
being equal, an inventory of spring 
wheat should be hedged by a sale of 
futures in a market wherein the 
contract calls for delivery of spring 
wheat and spring wheat only. In 
other words, hedges against spring 
wheat stocks should be placed in the 
Minneapolis market, and hedges 
against hard winter wheat stocks 
should be placed in the Kansas City 
market. ; 

On the other hand, neither the 
Minneapolis nor the Kansas City 
market approaches the Chicago mar- 
ket in volume of trading. It is volume 
of trading that gives breadth and 
liquidity to the market, and facili- 
tates placing and removing hedges 
with the minimum effect on the price 
level. This is a major consideration in 
the mechanics of hedging. But the 
hedger must never forget, when he 
hedges against either spring wheat 
stocks or hard winter wheat stocks 
in the Chicago market, that he is 
hedging in a market that permits de- 
livery of red wheat as well as spring 
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and hard winter; and he must judge 
the situation accordingly. 

Herein lies the hazard of spread- 
ing between markets. Each transac- 
tion must be currently weighed. The 
various types of wheat available for 
delivery in each market must be con- 
sidered as well as the cost of freight. 
All this calls for the exercise of care- 
ful judgment acquired in the school 
of experience. 

(2) The second consideration is the 
relative desirability of the nearby and 
the deferred hedge. In general, it is 
desirable to place the hedge as far 
into the future as possible in order 
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to have maximum time to merchan- 
dise the cash article, But there are 
exceptions to this rule; for insance, it 
would be folly to place one’s hedge in 
the more deferred future if there was 
overwhelming evidence that the near- 
by future would steadily lose value 
before its maturity, and therefore 
become the better location for the 
hedge during the interim period. 

C. Obviously, although the miller 
tries to keep “in balance” his wheat 
stocks are not always exactly offset 
by flour sales plus sales of future 
contracts. There are many occasions 
when wheat stocks are insufficient 10 
offset flour sales, and it is necessary 
to purchase futures to balance. When 
the miller faces the situation of go- 
ing short of cash wheat against flour 
sales, he will follow the principle of 
buying the futures that will give 
maximum protection to the contem- 
plated or accomplished flour sales. 
fhis will involve the purchase of a 
contract which calls for delivery of 
the type of wheat represented by 
the flour sale, and which will mature 
in time to provide the physical wheat 
needed for conversion into flour to 
satisfy the specific flour sale. 

Usually the miller will expect to 
convert the purchased futures into 
actual cash wheat of his own selec- 
tion. Occasionally, however, he will 
elect to stand and take delivery. 

It is sometimes said that while 
futures trading constitutes a valu- 
able price insurance mechanism, the 
buyer does not expect actually to ac- 
cept delivery of futures contracts. I 
have looked up the record of our own 
company, General Mills, Inc., and its 
predecessor company, Washburn 
Crosby Co., for the period 1920-21 
through 1949-50, excluding the four 
years of price ceilings during World 
War II. During this period we ac- 
cepted and paid for on futures con- 
tracts an average of about 5 million 
bushels of grain per annum. The 
range was from a low of half a mil- 
lion bushels to a high of 10% million 
bushels. 

These figures represent wheat al- 
most exclusively, though in some 
years they include small amounts of 
rye and oats. By no means all of the 
wheat delivered on these future con- 
tracts was converted into flour by us. 
Part of it did not.come up to our 
minimum quality requirements. This 
emphasizes the fact that the quality 
of grain delivered on futures con- 
tracts on the organized grain ex- 
changes should be as high as prac- 
ticable, so that buyers will be willing 
to take delivery. 

Responsibility of Hedging 

Although the hedger must consid- 
er many factors, the process of hedg- 
ing is not as complicated as it ap- 
pears. At one time we thought it 
sufficiently complex to warrant plac- 
ing the sole responsibility in the 
hands of an experienced grain exec- 
utive. This method of operation did 
not work too well because gradually 
—and entirely unconsciously—this in- 
dividual reached the point where he 
was dictating regarding the initial 
purchase of cash wheat. It became 
a case of “the tail wagging the dog.” 

Today, in our company, the pur- 
chase of cash wheat and the placing 
of the hedge rests initially with the 
executive at local levels who is re- 
sponsible for the profitable merchan- 
dising of the wheat or product pro- 
duced therefrom. The entire opera- 
tion is subject to review by the grain 
executive at headquartefs. Once the 
wheat is purchased and hedged, con- 
siderations regarding the location of 
the hedge are reviewed daily by the 
local grain executive and the senior 


grain executive at headquarters. Un- 
der this plan of operation the process 
of hedging is not necessarily compli- 
cated, but very emphatically it is 
one that requires daily—if not hourly 
—vigilance. 


By-Product Positions 


Now just a word about by-product 
positions. These are an added risk 
to the miller, because about a third 
of. the product of the milling process 
consists of by-products, largely sec- 
ond clear and millfeeds. While the 
miller can keep a reasonable balance 
between flour requirements and 
wheat, he still has a major risk in 
that portion of the wheat that must 
be sold as millfeed. 

A-few years ago the Kansas City 
Board of Trade established a millfeed 
futures market, and trading on this 
market has been gradually increasing. 
We hope that it will reach the stage 
where it will assure the liquidity and 
stability necessary for an effective 
hedging mechanism. 


Exchanges and the Economy 

We in General Mills believe that 
the commodity exchanges provide a 
service that is very important to the 
economy of this country. They make 
it possible to merchandise many of 
the products of the farm efficiently 
and at an extremely low cost. Any 
legislation which would restrict the 
market in any way or affect its sta- 
bility and liquidity could easily ren- 
der it inefficient and so increase the 
cost of marketing agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Certainly if a price risk should be 
forced on the miller, he in turn would 
be compelled to pass on the cost of 
carrying that risk. Thus the margin 
between what the grain grower re- 
ceives and what the consumer pays 
for grain products would be wi 
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appeciably. We are firmly convinced 
that the grain exchanges perform 
an important and necessary function 
for agriculture, and that they per- 
form it with integrity and with an 
efficiency which has been gained by 
years of experience. 

Grain exchanges, after all, are pub- 
lic institutions, and their existence is 
justified by the service they perform 
and by their ability to develop new 
and better ways of serving the pub- 
lic. Rules and procedures of the grain 
exchanges must be frequently re- 
viewed and submitted to the acid 
test of service to the community. 

This nation is fortunate in having 
a well-developed, orderly and efficient 
marketing system for handling the 
products of the American farms. 
Such a system is provided by our 
recognized grain exchanges. I would 
like to express my appreciation to 
these exchanges for the great service 
they perform for the milling industry 
as well as for allied industries and 
for the great basic industry of agri- 
culture. 
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United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Sept. 1, 
1951, and Sept. 2, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 


ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
-—in bond—, 
Sept. Sept. 
1 2, 


7-American— 
Sept. Sept 
° 


1951 1960 
1,994 204 


1, 2, 

1961 1950 
Wheat 231,864 256,411 
Corn P 39,768 bee 
Oats .... . 28, 18,275 928 203 
eee 7,174 412 844 
Barley 28,593 42 pon 
Flaxseed 16,153 sae 
Soybeans ... 584 2,528 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store ane 
afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 25 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
giveri in parentheses): wheat, 397,000 (3,- 
389,000), bu.; corn, 3,161,000 (8,039,000); 
oats, 37,000 (36,000); barley, 1,932,000 (2,- 
436,000); flaxseed, 77,000 (mone); soybeans, 
11,000 (none). 
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T least one large independent 
A eres organization is con- 
vinced of the value of adver- 
tising for that type of business. The 
Independent Grocers Alliance is said 
to be spending approximately 520 mil- 
lion annually in promotion of its 
sales in some 10,000 stores. Through 
concentrating in sales effort on spe- 
cific items in a great many of its 
stores, the Alliance states that it is 
able to operate on a lower mark-up 
than would otherwise be the case. 
This organization is purely a serv- 
ice one, operating with both whole- 
sale and retail grocers, and is said 
to be outstandingly successful. Ob- 
viously it feels that the money spent 
for advertising yields excellent *e- 
turns, or it would not continue this 
expenditure year after year. 
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One of the reasons for the success 
of chain stores has been their adver- 
tising. For the most part they have 
carried this on more aggressively 
than have their independent competi- 
tors. It is quite probable that they 
have more resources at their com- 
mand with which to do this, .but cer- 
tainly independent wholesale and re- 
tail grocers should advertise within 
the bounds of their financial ability 
One cannot move merchandise, 
whether it be flour or any other food 
product, without selling it. Advertis- 
ing is an extremely important part 
of that activity. 

* 


PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES—In- 
creased competitive activity in both 
the wholesale and retail distributing 
food fields is causing greater atten- 
tion to be directed toward increased 
promotional activities. In some cases 
undertakings expand to the 
extent of cooperation on the part of 
suppliers, including such things as 
pecial allowances and premiums. 
Just how legal these practices may 
be under the Robinson-Patman Act 
we do not know, but we are certain 
that what a supplier may offer to one 
listributor must be .made available 
to all, While sales promotional activi- 
are, of course, most advisable, 
must be watched. How 
is spent is extremely im- 
Sound advertising is one of 


these 
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their 
the money 
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costs 
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the best means of moving flour and 
other food products, but if promotion- 
al money is misdirected, it is a total 
Joss. 
It is our understanding that many 
grocery processors, including the 
urger millers of family flour, have 
stablished definite practices in re- 
lation to promotional activities that 
mply with the Robinson-Patman 
Act, and that these activities will be 
llowed, regardless of the pressure 
placed upon them by their distribu- 
tors. We hope that the latter will 
nderstand the legal position of their 
suppliers, and be guided accordingly. 


A DISPLAY CLINIC—For a number 
of years super markets have been 
noted for their ability to display the 
merchandise they have for sale, in- 
cluding flour, bakery products and 
other types of food merchandise. That 
is one of the reasons for their out- 
standing success. Consumers like to 
see the food they are buying, and 
they will react accordingly in pur- 
chasing. 

Wholesale grocery salesmen, serv- 
ing independent retail grocers, have 
an equal opportunity to be of service 
to their trade. Wholesalers have as 
many food items to sell to ultimate 
consumers as do their chain competi- 
tors. They need, however, the assis- 
tance of their retail distributors to 
bring these food items to the atten- 
tion of consumers. 

If salesmen for wholesale food dis- 
tributors, including flour and other 
cereal products, can be trained to 
assist their retail customers in creat- 
ing consumer demand for these prod- 
ucts, they will have accomplished 
much of their selling purpose. This is 
the problem that wholesale food sales 
management should consider care- 
fully 


SOUND PROCEDURE — We have 
frequently referred to the value of 
merchandising advice that wholesale 
grocers and flour jobbers might give 
to their retail customers. Obviously, 
retailers do not have the time nor 
the opportunity to give sufficient at- 
tention to this part of their business 
operations, regardless of how impor- 
tant it may be. Along this line the 
following comment by an operator of 
a food chain is of interest: 

“We obtain expert advice on fix- 
tures and refrigeration as a matter 
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of course and follow the suggestions 
made by these experts. We likewise 
wanted an expert’s opinion on the 
amount of money we should spend on 
advertising and information on how 
that money should be used to get 
the greatest value for each dollar in- 
vested. We also wanted someone 
carefully to analyze the results and 
tell us whether we were getting our 
money’s worth. So we hired an ad- 
vertising agency.” 

That, of course, is sound procedure 
for those retail food distributors 
whose volume is sufficient to afford 
this practice. On the other hand, 
many small retailers cannot afford 
to use advertising agancy services, 
and they must look to their suppliers 
for advice along this line. Wholesale 
flour and food distributors must not 
think that their work is completed 
when they have sold an order to a 
retail distributor. Food is not really 
sold until it reaches the consumer's 
table, and wholesalers should do ev- 
erything they can to help their re- 
tail distributors gain this end. 
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GMA Head Refutes 
Profiteering Charges 


SAN FRANCISCO— “While gov- 
ernment spokesmen have been charg- 
ing grocery manufacturers and dis- 
tributors with profiteering, the facts 
completely refute these charges,” de- 
clared Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., in a speech before the San Fran- 
cisco Sales Managers Club i.ecently. 

Pointing to the record of 89 repre- 
sentative manufacturers who produce 
the type of products which make up 
the grocery basket for the family, Mr. 
Willis said that “in 1939, their busi- 
ness amounted to $5 billion and their 
average net profit was 4.5¢ on dollar 
sales. In 1950, these same manufac- 
turers did a business totaling $16 bil 
lion and their average net return on 
dollar sales was 3¢.” Mr. Willis noted 
that this means that grocery manu- 
facturers are now taking less out of 
the consumers dollar for their net 
profit than ever before. 

“The average net profit on sales for 
retail food distributors,” he added, 
“is somewhere between 1¢ and 2¢, 
and this is also a decline from other 
years.” 

Referring to the trend of increasing 
taxes against the background of ris- 
ing costs and narrows profit margins, 
Mr. Willis stated that “if the trend 
of higher taxes continues, it could 
well result in the confiscation of pri- 
vate business.” “This,” he said, “is 
illustrated by the trend of taxation in 
the case of 25 representative grocery 
manufacturers. In the first half of 
1950, the net profits of these 25 man- 
ufacturers were $47 million higher 
than the amount they paid in taxes. 
But in the first six months of 1951, 
these manufacturers paid $38 more 
in taxes than the amount of their 
profits.” 

Regarding food supplies and prices, 
Mr. Willis said that “in view of the 
present outlook for adequate food 
supplies and prevailing stable prices, 
it is bad timing for Washington to 
alarm the American people with fre- 
quent warnings that food prices will 
advance 8 to 10% more. Such warn- 
inngs from men in high government 
positions create fear in the minds of 
the people that can easily lead to an- 
other hoarding spree. We remember 
well that hoarding causes artificial 
shortages and runs prices up.” 
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IGA Convention 
Program in Form 
of Four-Act Play 


NEW YORK The Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance introduced an in- 
novation in convention procedure at 
the silver jubilee of the association 
celebrated here Aug. 27-30. The en- 
tire program was in the form of a 
four-act play with each day forming 
one act 

The production was coordinated by 
professional theatrical producers and 
actors, and it dramatized the story 
»f food, shopping and merchandising. 
The four-day activities attracted 
more than 3,000 retail grocers from 
10 states and Canada. 

At the opening of the meeting J. 
Frank Grimes, founder and president 
of the alliance, urged the nation’s 
retail grocers to join the fight against 
monopolies in the retail food field. 
He stated that between the very 
“smalls” and the “bigs” are a group 
of “hard-fisted determined indepen- 
dent community stores that are 
fighting fire with fire and now ac- 
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count for about 38% of the business.” 

In closing Mr. Grimes declared that 
“small business is too vital a part 
of the nation’s social, industrial and 
political life to be pushed around and 
deluded into believing it is safe when 
it faces its greatest danger.” 

The first public showing of the mo- 
tion picture, “Big Idea,” was one of 
the attractions of the program. The 
movie, produced by Swift & Co., is a 
dramatic portrayal of American life 
as contrasted with that behind the 
“fron curtain.” 

IGA is an organization of indepen- 
dent grocers founded in 1926 at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. From a nucleus 
of 64 stores and $3 million in first 
year sales, it has grown to approxi- 
mately 10,000 fully and semi-affiliat- 
ed stores doing an annual business 
of $2 billion. An estimated 2 million 
houswives shop every week in IGA 
stores. 
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DENVER GROCER WINS 
BAKE-A-CAKE CONTEST 


NEW YORK—Edwin F. Clement, 
manager of the Mayfair Market, Den- 
ver, won the grand prize of a two- 
week expense-paid trip for two to 
Bermuda in the “Bake a Cake For 
Father’s Day” contest for grocers 
sponsored jointly by General Foods 
Corp. and Lever Bros. One hundred 
other prizes, each a watch, were also 
awarded. 

Entries were based on the origi- 
nality and effectiveness of the grocers’ 
displays and other means of promot- 
ing the “Bake a Cake for Father's 
Day” campaign. All entries were sent 
to the Father’s Day Committee in 
New York. Judges were Alvin Aus- 
tin, executive director of the Fath- 
er’s Day Council; Robert Mueller, 
managing editor of Progressive Groc- 
er; M. M. Zimmerman, editor and 
publisher of Super Market Merchan- 
dising; and Gordon Cook, editor and 
publisher of Cook Publications, Inc 

General Foods products sponsor- 
ing the contest were Swans Down 
Cake Flour, Swans Down Instant 
Cake Mix, Swans Down Devil's Food 
Mix, Calumet Baking Powder, Frank- 
lin Baker's Coconut, and Walter Bak- 
er’s Chocolate. Lever Bros’. Spry was 
also a sponsor. 
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CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
PLAN ANNUAL MEETING 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors will hold 
its annual dinner meeting the eve- 
ning of Sept. 26 at the Furniture 
Club, 666 N. Lake Shore Drive Chi- 
cago. 

L. E. Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., Chicago, president of the club, 
urges all members to be present. The 
election of new officers will be held, 
and other important business will be 
conducted. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


JAMES T. ANDERSON 
JOINS RHUDY E. BEMMELS 
CHICAGO—Rhudy E. Bemmels, 
Chicago flour broker, announces the 
association of James T. Anderson, 


formerly a Chicago salesman for 


King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
with him in the flour brokerage 
business. 

Mr. Anderson is 34 years old and 
had been employed by; King Midas 
for more than 15 years. He has been 
in the Chicago office for 11 years. 

Mr. Bemmels says he intends to 
incorporate. The office is at 48038 
N. Lincoln Ave., Chicago, 
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Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 




















Listen to the water mill; 
Through the livelong day 
How the clicking of its wheel 
Wears the hours away! 
Languidly the autumn wind 
Stirs the forest leaves, 
Fram the field the reapers sing, 
Binding up their sheaves; 
And a proverb haunts my mind 
As a spell is cast, 

“The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Autumn winds revive no more 
Leaves that once are shed, 
And the sickle cannot reap 
Corn once gathered; 
Flows the ruffled streamlet on, 
Tranquil, deep and still, 
Never gliding back again 
To the water mill; 
Truly speaks the proverb old, 
With a meaning vast, 
“The mill cannot grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Take the lesson to thyself 
True and loving heart; 
Golden youth is fleeting by, 
Summer hours depart; 

Learn to make the most of life, 


The Lesson of the Water Mill 





Lose no happy day, 

Time will never bring thee back 
Chances swept away! 

Leave no tender word unsaid, 
Love while love shall last; 


“The mill cannot grind 


With the water that is past.” 


Work while yet the daylight shines, 
Man of strength and will! 

Never does the streamlet glide 
Useless by the mill; 

Wait not till tomorrow’s sun 
Beams upon thy way, 

All that thou canst call thine own 
Lies in thy “today”; 

Power and intellect and health 
May not always last, 


“The mill cannot grind 


With the water that is past.” 


O the wasted hours of life 

That have drifted by! 

O the good that might have been, 

Lost, without a sigh! 

Love, that we might once have 
saved 

By a single word, 

Thoughts conceived, but never 
penned, 

Perishing unheard; 
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DEVASTATINGLY CHARMING! A 
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Take the proverb to thine heart, 
Take, and hold it fast, 

“The mill cannot grind 

With the water that is past.” 


Sarah Doudney (1843) 
e@ee 


& 2 & FUTURE OF THE SMALL 
MILL—Are those small mills and 
small millers who are still with us 
and active today going to fade away, 
like the old soldier, or will they sur- 
vive? I think as much will depend on 
the water supply available in the fu- 
ture as on the will of the owner or 
operator. Even if competition bars 
them from flour manufacture there 
remains many another industry which 
can use their buildings and water- 
power. Rather than throw in the 
towel they should specialize in some 
section of industry and pick up the 
crumbs between the giant legs of big 
business. At least that has always 
been my policy. % But by far 
the biggest job I have ever under- 
taken must be the study of man or 
employee. I believe, whatever the 
value or quality in manufactured 
goods, that net profit is largely deter- 
mined by the spirit of craftsmanship 
or, if you like, correct staff training. 
I assume that there is far more good 
in a man or woman than ever comes 
out. 4 J It may be that this child- 
like approach to the struggles of life 
is sound. At all events I have long 
stopped wondering or worrying 
whether some large milling concern 
was going to gobble me up. I realize 
that large business has its own quota 
of worries and obstacles and that if 
I pursue my vocation with diligence 
and patience I shall sometime in the 
future have pride and pleasure in 
handing on my responsibilities as a 
miller and feel that I have tried to 
retain some of the soul in the indus- 
try of flour milling —G. M. Gwillim, 
at a convention of small British mill- 
ers. 


The Minnesota Historical Society 
recently added to its collections two 
truckloads of manuscripts, books, pic- 
tures and museum objects from the 
estate of Alfred F. Pillsbury. The ma- 
terial was given by Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., who is executor of the estate. 
It included hundreds of separate 
items which, according to the so- 
ciety’s curator, greatly enrich the 
museum, library, picture and manu- 
script collections. Alfred Pillsbury 
was one of the principals of the com- 
pany’s founding family. He died in 
1950 after being with the firm in 
varying capacities for 55 years. 

e®e8¢e 

“The 13% increase in per capita 
food consumption since before World 
War II reflects the current level of 
consumption as compared with the 
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1950 rate of 114,% above prewar,” 
states the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, “This increase in large part 
reflects consumer purchasing power. 
It also represents a better-fed na- 
tion. It includes gains by families 
who were once not getting enough to 
eat and by families whose diets did 
not include enough of the protective 
foods, such as milk, meat, fruits and 
vegetables. With consumer purchas- 
ing power further expanding and 
more progress to be made in achiev- 
ing adequate diets, we can look for 
continued increases in per capita food 
consumption.” 





come of the old-fashioned miller 
who opened up a new broker- 
age account by sending the brok- 
er a couple of assorted cars to 
be distributed in small lots so 
the trade could “get acquainted 
with the quality’? Perhaps he 
ran out of four.—Words of Edi- 
torial Wisdom from The North- 
western Miller of Half a Cen- 
tury Ago. 


* * * 


THOUGHTS ON READING 
ST. JOHN 6, 3-14 


As I ponder the women 
And their crude stoves 
That bake the five 
Small barley loaves; 
Loaves multiplied 
Miraculously 

On the grassy slopes 

By an inland sea, 

Now comes to mind— 
And this, I say 

In all reverence— 

That bakers today, 
Invested too 

With strangest powers, 
Work wonder on wonder 
With modern flours 

In immaculate kitchens, 
Till a nation is fed 
With an infinite plenitude 
Of bread. 

Ethel Romig Fuller 
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EMBARRASSING VULNERABILITY 
F a clam, a cream puff or something doubtful 
you ate at a ptomaine picnic gives you a 

stomachache, or even if it gives you a ride tb 
the promised land, the local press may take notice 
of it but there's little chance of the matter be- 
coming a global newspaper sensation. However, if 
bread can be blamed for a fatality or even for 
mild epidemic intestinal distress—which happens 
very rarely indeed—it is seized upon by the press 
as of world-shaking consequence. Perfect example: 
the recent mortality and mania in an obscure 
French village. 

After several days of long cablegrams printed 
under large headlines in every daily newspaper in 
America, possibly to the exclusion of important 
international politics and much more significant 
local happenstances, it appears that ergotty flour 
from some dirty little French gristmill was made 
up into a batch of bread in what doubtless was 
an equally dirty little French bakery, with the 
result that four persons departed this life and 
two hundred sickened from the same cause or 
from over-stimulated imagination. Some were re- 
ported to-have been driven mad; some were 
said to have attempted suicide. 

The uproar among the 4,500 inhabitants of 
Pont St. Esprit, which is about thirty miles from 
archaic Avignon, was such as to resemble some 
of the Middle Ages’ most violent outbursts of 
superstitious hysteria, The dean of a faculty of 
pharmacy came up with the suggestion that the 
outbreak might be a recurrence of the ancient and 
largely psychological malady known as “fervent 
fever,” or the ‘divine fire,” or the “flaming death,” 
prevalent in the south of France, Spain and Sicily 
from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. The 
town’s mayor gave this febrile description of the 
plague: 

“I have seen healthy men and women suddenly 
become terrorized, ripping their bedsheets, hiding 
themselves beneath their blankets to escape 
hallucinations 

“Charles Pommier, whom I have known for 
years, barricaded his doors and armed himself 
with a gun. He said he was ready to shoot the 
monster that was pursuing him. 

“Jacques Punch, 32, hurled himself out of a 
window of a second floor of his house. He shouted 
he was escaping from fire. 

“Gabriel Veladire tried to throw himself into 
the Rhone. Before he was stopped by his friends 
he screamed over and over, ‘I am dead. My head 
is made of copper and I have snakes in my stom- 
ach. They are burning me.’” 

The mayor characterized the situation as “the 
nightmare that has come to our village.” Even 
animals were afflicted, he said. At a small farm 
nearby, ducks and cats were stricken after being 
fed bread crumbs. Mice were paralyzed. When 
some of the bread was thrown into the Rhone 
River the fish died. Jittery officials promptly 
banned fishing. 

Almost immediately the inhabitants of neigh- 
boring villages put on competitive toxicity shows. 
At St. Galmier 100 persons claimed they were 
desperately sick from eating ice cream. In the 
region of ~Chataudun another hundred blamed 
acute stomach troubles upon an injured farm 
horse whose flesh they had eaten. Several score 
were reported ill in the region of Poitiers, where 
officials blamed the butcher for something lethal 
that ailed the sausage. So far as is known the 
candlestick maker has escaped censure, though 
he may come next if Latin temperament happens 
to think of illuminating him. 

We cannot, of course, laugh off human misery, 
nor can we condone lax officials who permit 
even habitually unhygienic people to consume un- 
sanitary or otherwise improper food, but we are 
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unable to resist the unhappy reflection that un- 
deserved injury to the good name of bread is 
among the worst of the consequences of such 
an unfortunate and probably greatly exaggerated 
affair as the one of rural France. Just as with the 
Lord’s name, it is the fate of the greatest name in 
human nutrition to be too often taken in vain. 


eee 
RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY 


T does not seem possible in this age of the 
laboratory that, in the flour, grain, feed and 
baking industries with which we on this publica- 
tion are so closely associated, there should be 
any lack of appreciation of the vast and increas- 
ing importance of industrial research. The prod- 
ucts of these industries, simple as they seem 
to the undiscerning, rest upon a great background 
of scientific experimentation and discovery. Flour 
is no longer the primitive foodstuff that emerged 
from the upper and nether millstones, and bread 
making is no longer the crude heating of dough 
upon a hearth. Behind both of these fundamental 
operations there is a vast and growing foundation 
of chemistry and engineering. 

The subject of industrial research, however, is 
one that deserves all and more than the attention 
it gets. Happily there are occasions ready made 
for advancing its importance, and one of these 
was the recent observance of the tenth anniver- 
sary of enrichment. No better spokesman for it 
could have been selected than Albert R. Fleisch- 
mann, vice president and general sales manager 
of Standard Brands, Inc., and in no better way can 
we indorse his evaluation of what has been done 
and his indication of what always will remain to 
be done than by taking from his address before 
a distinguished gathering in New York City these 
paragraphs: : 

“As I see it, pure or fundamental research is 
needed at all times and in all types of research 
centers to supply the vital lifeblood of new ideas 
and abstract concepts. Applied research is equally 
needed to channel those ideas towards the realiza- 
tion of a predetermined goal . . . to arrive at a 
point where it becomes apparent that it is pos- 
sible to translate the new idea into a practical 
blueprint for a new product or a better product. 
And finally, there is the development phase of 
research where industry know-how collaborates 
with science to demonstrate that what research 
has proved to be possible, is also practical for 
production and use... . 

“Today our store of basic scientific knowledge 
has become so vast and complex—and the avenues 
for research are opening up so fast—that both indi- 
vidual and specialized industrial research must 
call upon the facilities of all our sources and cen- 
ters of scientific knowledge—the great universi- 
ties, the laboratories of individuai businesses, and 
cooperative industry association centers like the 
American Institute of Baking. . . . 

“It hardly seems possible that not too long ago 
some so-called businessmen regarded the pursuit 
of scientific knowledge as unprofitable and irrele- 
vant theory. Today we realize that it represents 
the accumulated experience and organized knowl- 
edge concerning the behavior of things which 
thousands of the world’s best minds have acquired 
over years of questioning. As such, the business- 
man who ignores research does so at his peril. 
And enlightened self interest, if nothing more, de- 
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mands that he welcome its teachings and support 
its future progress. .. . 


“In regard to the growing cost of research 
there is no doubt that business management can 
contribute a great ‘deal towards a planned and 
systematic program that will avoid duplication 
and, as far as possible, profitless blind alleys. Yet, 
in this latter respect, business management must 
proceed with the greatest caution. 


“For who is to say which alleys are blind and 
which are not? Often the so-called negative and 
unexpected findings of the research worker open 
up new and valuable fields well worthy of further 
exploration. 


“The research scientist must necessarily be al- 
lowed more latitude than the production engineer 
or the salesman. For if his inward fire for the 
discovery of new truths is too carefully banked 
by his bankers, the fire may go out—and all the 
coldly illuminated perfection of his brand new 
laboratory won't take its place. . . . 

“For the first time in industrial history we 
are developing management policies based on 
research into the desires and forces that actually 
motivate our manpower. Management is even— 
and this is truly revolutionary—studying itself! 
And we are discovering that such research pays 
off—in greater cooperation, in better products and 
in the most prodigious productivity the world has 
ever seen.” 

eee 


THE BLANDNESS IN BREAD 


NE of the basic essentials of bread is that 

it must be bland. It must not be clamorous 
with dramatic innovations. It must not over-excite 
the taste buds with strange flavors. Though it 
must be pleasing to the palate it should be neutral 
rather than strongly positive in its gustatory 
appeal. 

Things sweet and sour, exotically spiced, cloy 
the appetite quickly. One can very soon eat his 
fill of pickled walnuts. Even good beefsteak, ex- 
cept perhaps on the Argentine pampas, could 
hardly be endured for three meals in a day. Yet 
there are unthinking and irrational people—too 
many of them—-who cry for pungent dark breads, 
nutty-flavored whole wheats, soggy soybean pud- 
ding-loafs, treacle-and-honey breads. These, they 
say, will increase bread consumption—because 
they will whet appetite. On the contrary, they cloy 
the desire, not only for more bread but for other 
food. 

We are reminded of all this at the moment by 
an article in Business Week about the alcoholic 
beverage industry and its highly advertised trend 
toward “mildness,” “lightness” and “dryness.” In 
beer production the old dark heavy beers have 
almost disappeared except for bock in the spring. 
The same thing has happened in the tobacco field. 
Strong Turkish cigarettes have only a small fol- 
lowing. The advertising for almost every brand 
puts accent on the word “mildness.” Business 
Week traces the trend into kitchen and hakery: 

“Women stopped baking their heavy bread and 
other food that took time and space—and followed 
neighbors to the store to get bland white bread. 
... Take the business of white bread. Despite all 
the ballyhoo over the nutritional values of darker 
breads, white bread is still far and away the best 
seller. And the research director of a leading food 
company says no company in its right mind brings 
out a highly flavored cereal.” 

Changing times, changing tastes doubtless pro- 
vide an.explanation for much of the now general 
trend toward mildness, but in the case of bread 
taste neutrality is no new thing. It proved its 
case centuries ago. Bread is best when bland, and 
since it is naturally so that is one of the best 
reasons why it became—as it remains—the Staff 
of Life. 
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ABA Convention 
Gets C. W. Crawford 
as AIB Speaker 


CHICAGO—The featured speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking to be held 
Oct. 15 at the Sherman Hote} will be 
Charles W. Crawford, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs, it has been 
announced by Howard O. Hunter, 
executive vice president of the AIB. 

The meeting will be part of the 
annual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. to be held at the hotel 
Oct. 13-17. 

Mr. Crawford has worked closely 
with the baking industry ever since 
he began his government career 34 
years ago as a food chemist on the 
staff of the Bureau of Chemistry in 
Washington. He had an important 
role in drafting regulatory measures 
and standards for the industry. Dur- 
ing the past few years, one of his 
main objectives has been the proposed 
standards of identity for breads and 
rolls 

He served as assistant commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration from 1942 until 1944, when 
he became deputy commissioner. He 
was elevated to the post of commis- 
sioner May 31, succeeding Dr. Paul B 
Dunbar. 

The status of the proposed federal 
standards for bread will be a major 
topic for discussion at the wholesale 
bread branch meeting during the an- 
nual ABA convention, according to 
the branch chairman, Arthur K. Jor- 
dan, president of the Jordan Baking 
Co., Tacoma, Wash 

The wholesale bread meeting will 
start at 1 p.m. Oct. 16 in the Louis 
XVI Room of the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. The meeting will be restrict- 
ed to bakers only, Mr. Jordan said. 

An authority in the field of adver- 
tising and marketing, Sidney R. Bern- 
stein, editor of Advertising Age, will 
be the featured speaker at the bread 
sessions. A native Chicagoan, Mr 
Bernstein has been with Advertising 
Age since its inception in 1930. He 
became managing editor in 1932 and 
editor in 1938. 

The author of “A Check List for 
the Introduction of New Products” 
which was published by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Mr. Bernstein 
was a lecturer on advertising at the 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 
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has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 
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Arthur K. Jordan 


University of Chicago for two years. 

He has served as director of the 
American Marketing Assn. and of its 
marketing statistics committee, as 
well as president of the association's 
Chicago chapter. For many years, he 
was an honorary director of the In- 
ternational Affiliation of Sales and 
Advertising Clubs. 

Detailed information will be given 
at the meeting regarding the bread 
standards. If the standards have been 
promulgated officially by the time the 
convention opens, an analysis will be 
made showing effects on various types 
of bread. If the standards have not 
been announced, latest information 
available will be reported. 

The importance of complete coop- 
eration with government inspectors 
during and after their call will be 
discussed by Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
head of the American Institute of 
Baking’s sanitation department. 

Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Il., president of 
the American Institute of Baking, will 
review the promotional campaign 
built around the 10th anniversary of 
the enrichment of white bread, em- 
phasizing the importance of continued 
expansion of the enrichment program 
in the future. 

Carl E. Rogers, director of market- 
ing for the Waxed Paper Institute, 
will give a talk on packaging devel- 
opments. 

Arrangements are being made with 
Frank Matheson, manager of the Polk 


S. R. Bernstein 
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Bottling division of the Coca-Cola 
Co., Chicago, for a series of motion 
pictures on sales training and sales- 
manship. 

Charles A. Barnes, Bakers Helper, 
New York, will discuss new bakery 
machinery. Mr. Jordan will discuss 
new problems in production and dis- 
tribution in the baking industry. 

Searing W. East and Joseph M. 
Creed, ABA counsels, are scheduled 
to be present for a question and an- 
swer session on government regul'a- 
tions. 


BRE S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
NAMES R. J. REMALEY 


CHICAGO Effective Sept. 15, 
Robert J. Remaley will join the staff 
of the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago. He will be in charge of sci- 
entific development. Mr. Remaley 
comes to ADMI from the Kraft Foods 
Co. with a background suited to his 
new duties of heading the institute 
laboratory, it is pointed out. He will 
correlate product research and stand- 
ards with production and package de- 
velopment, and serve as institute con- 
tact man with the Quartermaster 
Corps, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and institute research, stand- 
ards and coordinating committees 

From 1942 to 1946 Mr. Remaley 
was with the U.S. Army as officer in 
charge of dairy research, subsistence, 
research and development, QMC. 
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Prior to the war years, and subse- 
quently until 1950, Mr. Remaley was 
employed by Kraft Foods to correlate 
research with sales and production. 
For the past year he has been busi- 
ness manager of Kraft Research Lab- 
oratories. 

Mr. Remaley, a graduate of the 
University of Pittsburgh, did gradu- 
ate work at the University of Chi- 
cago. He is an active member of the 
quality development committee of 
ADMI; American Association of Ad- 
vancement of Science; American 
Dairy Science Assn.; Institute of 
Food Technologists; International As- 
sociation of Milk & Food Sanitarians; 
dairy industry sub-chairman, activi- 
ties committee, Food & Container In- 
stitute; Dairy Industry Committee, 
and a member of the industrial mo- 
bilization committee. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DATES SET FOR W. E. LONG 
PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


CHICAGO—The W. E. Long Co. 
will sponsor a Production Men’s Con- 
ference at the Bismarck Hotel here 
Sept. 24-26, according to conference 
chairman Rowland J. Clark, director 
of the Long firm's laboratory and 
products control division. 

Speakers on the three-day technical 
program are Victor Marx, secretary 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers; Don Copell, vice president 
of the Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
N.J., and J. Carl Dawson, head of 
J. Carl Dawson & Associates, St. 
Louis. 

Also to appear on the program are 
T. E. McCully, manager of the Car- 
penter Baking Co., Milwaukee; H. L. 
Harris, Fuchs Baking Co., South Mi- 
ami, Fla.; Walter La Rue, Amrhein’s 
Bakery, Springfield, Ill.; Arthur Hu- 
lin, Fisher Baking Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Charles H. Heim, More- 
house Baking Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
and Herbert Ungles, Ungles Baking 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Question and answer panels and 
open discussions have been scheduled 
under the leadership of W. E. Long 
Co., preduction specialists and will 
cover all phases of bakery production. 

The Production Men’s Conference 
will be held annually to help inde- 
pendent bakers keep abreast of the 
latest developments in technical im- 
provement of bakery production, Mr. 
Clark said. 





FOR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose—a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
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Canadian Comment. .. ny George E. Swarbreck 


CONTROLS BEGET CONTROLS— 
AN EXAMPLE—A cardinal example 
of the truism that controls beget con- 
trols is presented by the situation 
currently facing the Canadian grain 
trade as a result of the serious stor- 
_ age and transportation crisis. Observ- 
ers allege that the need for transport 
controls, unprecedented in peacetime, 
stems from the existence of controls 
on the grain trade which are being 
described as being contributory fac- 
tors to the present difficulties. Wixh- 
out powers to regulate transport, the 
grain control system might have be- 
come unworkable. 

Critics point out that private trade, 
if it had still been in charge of the 
business, would have insured that the 
necessary space reservations were 
made weeks ago even at the expense 
of meeting heavy competition from 
the iron ore and coal trade. While 
the importance of these commodities 
to the defense program is admitted, 
it is stressed that the failure to move 
grain into salable positions might 
mean the loss of several valuable 
overseas markets. The traders, by 
their experience and training, have 
the means to get space at the right 
time in the right place. This is all 
that the new control system can hope 
to do, a fact recognized by Lionel 
Chevrier, Canadian transport minis- 
ter, when he said that the problem 
was not altogether lack of equipment 
but a matter of timing the movement 
to obviate bottlenecks. Neither the 
controllers nor the grain traders can 
increase the space available. If the 
grain is to be moved, the iron ore and 
coal shipment program will have to 
be retarded to some extent. 

Despite the criticisms, the recently 
appointed controller, Roy W. Milner, 
a member of the board of grain com- 
missioners and classed as one of Can- 
ada's top grain experts, has the sup- 
port and good will of everyone in the 
trade. (See news story on this page.) 
Mr. Milner is well qualified in his 
task which is by no means an en- 
viable one. It will be no fault of his 
if overseas customers fail to get their 
supplies of wheat and flour on the due 
dates. (A picture of Mr. Milner ap- 
peared on page 65 of The North- 
western Miller for Sept. 4.) 


RECORD CASH VALU E—If 
weather conditions do not reduce 
the expected record grain crops, 
officials expect that 1951 will go 
on record as the biggest year in 
Canadian agricultural history 
both for cash value and crop vol- 
ume. The last record cash year 
was 1949 when the value was set 
at $2,495 million. This year it 
might reach $2,600 million, but 
the ever-present danger of frost, 
intensified by the holdup to har- 
vesting resulting from wet weath- 


the prairies when compared with the 
longer haul to Fort William. How- 
ever, W. Jackson Fisher, Mr. Milner’s 
deputy, has pointed out that the Hud- 
son Bay navigation season ceases Oct. 
10 and the period available leaves too 
little time to locate the necessary 
ships and divert them to Churchill 
after allowing them to complete 
present engagements. Observers con- 
sider that Mr. Fisher is entirely right 
in his assessment of the situation but 
it is felt that the appointment of the 
controller earlier in the season when 
the situation was first seen as serious 
would have enabled the necessary 
plans to be made. 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
HIKED—The Canadian flour milling 
industry prospered in the crop year 
1950-51. Exports totaled 12,513,141 
bbl. compared with 10,063,422 bbl. in 
the previous year. The offtake by the 
U.K. totaled 5,357,015 bbl. compared 
with 4,287,612 bbl. The over-all in- 
crease in sales to commonwealth 
countries was returned at 572,559 bbl. 
with a total export of 7,490,001 bbl. 
Sales to foreign customers totaled 
5,023,140 bbl., an increase of 1,877,- 
160 bbl. The biggest increase was 
made by Italy which took 792,866 bbl. 
compared with only 16,444 bbl. last 
year. 


FREIGHT FROM ST. LAWENRCE— 
Considerable activity in the shipping 


market involving inquiries for grain 
shipment from the St. Lawrence is 
indicative of the strenuous efforts 
now being made to lift as much grain 
s possible for European destinations 
fore the closing of navigation in 
November. A rate of $16.17 ton has 
ween paid for shipment to the Re- 
public of Ireland and $13.89 for ship- 
ment to U.K. ports. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Controller Named 
to Expedite Grain 
Shipping in Canada 


TORONTO Strong action has 
been taken by the Canadian govern- 
ment to beat the transportation crisis 
which threatens to tie up a large pro- 
portion of the record 549 million 
bushel wheat crop on the prairies. 
The appointment of a transport con- 
troller from the grain trade is an 
indication that the authorities have 
decided to use direct action to force 
a diversion of Great Lakes freighters 
from the carrying of iron ore and 
coal to grain. 

Named as controller Aug. 30 was 
R. W. Milner, member of the three- 
man Board of Grain Commissioners 
and a former president of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange. (See picture on 
page 65, Sept. 4 issue.) Mr. Milner, 
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who is 59, visited the U.K. and Eu- 
rope last fall as a member of the 
grain commission which went to 
study wheat and flour markets. The 
new official, who will be assisted by 
W. Jackson Fisher, traffic chief of the 
Canadian Maritime Commission, will 
have control not only of all bulk car- 
rying rail and water traffic but also 
of all storage elevators and termin- 
als normally used in the shipment of 
bulk commodities. Anybody disobey- 
ing his orders will be liable to a 
two-year prison term and a $5,000 
fine. 
Force as Last Resort 


Mr. Milner has already indicated 
that he will only use force as a last 
resort and will endeavor to allow ship 
and rail operators as much freedom 
as possible. His first aim will be to 
boost the shipment of grain from the 
current 1.2 million bushels a day to 
two million bushels by diverting ships 
from other cargoes. At this rate the 
Great Lakes shippers will be able to 
move 300 million bushels this fall, a 
figure which represents the require- 
ment of the Canadian Wheat Board 
before the freeze up in three months. 
Even with this heavy lift, however, 
the backlog of wheat and other grains 
awaiting shipment in the spring will 
be in the region of 700 million bush- 
els. 

Though observers have attributed 
the dislocation to the lack .of ship- 
ping, Lionel Chevrier, minister of 
transport, who was responsible for 
making the new appointment, has 
stated that the problem is not alto- 
gether one of lack of equipment but 
a matter of timing the movement to 
obviate bottlenecks. 

A recent investigation showed that 
the Great Lakes fleet of 62 vessels 
operating on the upper lakes were 
unable to pass through the St. Law- 
rence canal system between Prescott, 
Ont., or Ogdensburg, N.Y. State and 
Montreal. The wheat carrying capac- 
ity of the ships which are limited to 
Upper Lakes operation is assessed at 
18 million bushels. 

Charles Dunning, one time pre- 
mier of Saskatchewan, former federal 
railways minister and currently chair- 
man of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
has stated that, in his opinion, there 
is no cure-all for this year’s abnor- 
mal shipping position. He believed 
everybody concerned was making an 
honest attempt to solve the problem, 
and he did not consider that the 
appointment of a controller was the 
solution. He stated that it might 
worsen the position and would only 
be justified if the various transporta- 
tion agencies failed to cooperate in 
giving the most efficient service. 
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CLASS 2 WHEAT SALES 
TOP WHEAT PACT TRADE 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour export sales last week topped 
4,250,000 bu., with less than 1,400,900 
bu. shown as International Wheat 
Agreement sales. The week's total 
included 6€0,000 bu. in the form of 
flour of which slightly less than 90,- 


er, might cause a substantial 


000 bu. were Class 2 sales. The des- 
drop in value. 


tination for flour included the U.K., 
Philippines, Japan, Hong Kong, El 
Salvador, Barbados, Venezuela and 
Nicaragua. 

Only 749,000 bu. wheat were 
worked under TWA, while Class 2 
sales totaled more than 2,800,900 bu. 
The U.K. took 1,340,000 bu., but only 
355,000 of this was under TWA. Other 
purchases from the bulk total includ- 
ed 1,386,000 bu. for Switzerland, 352.,- 
000 for Italy, 347,000 for Japan, 93,- 
000 for Norway, and slightly over 
70,000 bu. for Belgium. 


Paul Bienvenu 


NEW DIRECTOR—The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Paul Bienvenu (above), president of Catelli Food 
Products, Ltd., to the board of directors. Mr. Bienvenu began his business 
career with the Provincial Bank of Canada in 1920 and joined the sales 
department of C. H. Catelli Co., Ltd., in the following year. Three years 
later he became sales manager and in 1928 was appointed managing director. 
His appointment to the presidency followed in 1946. Mr. Bienvenu is vice 
president of Bovril (Canada), Ltd., and a director of other Canadian com- 
panies. He is a former president of the Canadian Food Processors Assn. and 
is currently serving as a director of the Canadian Exporters Assn. In 1947 
he toured South Africa, Kenya, Egypt, Greece and Italy as a member of a 
government mission under the leadership of James A. MacKinnon, then 
Canadian minister of trade and commerce, 





PORT OF CHURCHILL DIVERSION 
RULED OUT—The new controller 
has power to divert ocean going ships 
of Canadian registry and it has been 
suggested that this power could be 
used to divert such ships to Churchill. 
Officials of the Hudson Bay Route 
Assn. have been pressing the port’s 
claims for some time, and they have 
bolstered their arguments by point- 
ing out that a saving of five days can 
be made in railroad movement from 
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Overseas Newsnot es ... sy te Northwestern Mitter’s 
Foreign Correspondents 


BREAD POISONING IN FRANCE 
EXPLAINED -—The sensational ac- 
counts of so-called bread poisoning 
in the little French town of 
Pont St. Esprit have tended to 
indicate that some new and terri- 
ble disease spells danger for the 
world’s bread eaters. This is not so. 
Ergotic poisoning has been known in 
Europe since the Middle Ages when 
it was widely prevalent and even to- 
day there are sporadic outbreaks 
among the rye eating peasantry espe- 
cially at harvest time when other 
foods are not so plentiful. 

Ergot is a fungus parasite of grain 
though it is normally found only in 
rye. The consumption of bread made 
from contaminated rye flour is the 
chief cause of ergotism, and acute 
poisoning has occurred in man with 
10 grams, which is equivalent to two 
or three teaspoonsful of fluid extract. 
Ergot in appearance is something like 
a mushroom. It has been used by 
medical men as a constrictor of ves- 
sels. Its effect, administered as a 
decoction, is to reduce blood pressure 
and it also has an effect in muscle 
contracting. If flour milled from grain 
which has been ergotized is used for 
a considerable period it could be a 
possible cause of gangrene. 

While the original illnesses might 
have been caused directly by ergotic 
poisoning, subsequent tales of mad- 
ness can be attributed to auto-sug- 
gestion. The flour supplied to the al- 
leged sufferers has been traced to 
23 mills and, while the gendarmerie 
has temporarily closed these as a 
precautionary measure, experts con- 
sider it unlikely that the fungus 
would be present so extensively with- 
out it coming to notice. Supporting 
the suggestion that subsequent suf- 
ferers from madness and suicidal ten- 
dencies are the victims of their own 
imaginations is the report of a case 
involving a nurse who was prevented 
from throwing herself into the River 
Rhone. It transpired that she had not 
eaten any bread from the suspected 
sources of supply. 

The chances of poison appearing 
in wheat flour milled under modern 
conditions are remote. Consumers can 
rest assured that bread will not bring 
death and the horrors of the mad- 
house in its train. 

(See Editorial on Page 23) 
* 


U.K. DOLLAR IMPORT CUTS 
FORECAST—Hugh Gaitskell, Brit- 
ish financial chief, who is now in the 
U.S., is expected to put forward plans 


for a further reduction of dollar im- 
ports during his visit to Washington 
and Ottawa. The last big cut was in 
1949 when 25% was sliced from the 
North American purchasing progrém. 
A particular cause jor concern is the 
cost of imported food, and in this 
category wheat and flour are of 
paramount importance. The rapidly 
worsening balance of trade, with the 
resulting drop in gold and dollar re- 
serves, was one of the reasons mo- 
tivating the protest to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council against the at- 
tempt of the exporting countries to 
add a carrying charge of 6¢ bu. to 
the agreement price. 

Britain’s difficulties have been in- 
creased by the rearmament program, 
the heaviest of all European coun- 
tries. New austerities will have to 
be introduced if Britain continues 
with this burden alone and the gov- 
ernment has already prepared a plan 
for the slicing of dollar imports. This 
will be presented to the U.S. authori- 
ties by Mr. Gaitskill with an alterna- 
tive appraisal of ‘the situation show- 
ing what can be done if some US. 
aid is forthcoming. 


INDIAN FOOD SUPPLY SITUA- 
TION IMPROVES—Arrivals of grain 
at Indian ports are sufficient to meet 
the present situation, according to 
K. M. Munshi, minister of food. The 
threat of famine has been defeated 
and present stocks are higher than at 
any time before. The total food grain 
deficit was estimated at between 5 
and 6 million tons and the present 
import program envisages arrivals 
during the current year in the region 
of 5.3 million tons. Stocks at the 
beginning of 1952 will be in the re- 
gion of 2 million tons, Mr. Munshi 
added. 

In the meantime, reports indicate 
that drouth has caused some crop 
damage and fears that the yield will 
be lower than expected have’ been 
expressed by the authorities. 


GERMAN GRAIN IMPORTS — The 
German authorities have authorized 
the importation of more bread and 
coarse grains from countries asso- 
ciated in the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. Offers 
have to be made to the German im- 
porting houses on a dollar basis and 
the amounts allotted include $700,000 
for bread grain from France and $1 
million from Sweden. Coarse grain re- 
quirements involve the expenditure of 
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a further $1.9 million in France, $400,- 
000 in Holland and $700,000 in Italy. 
These amounts are additional to the 
heavy expenditure already planned in 
the U.S. 
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India Purchases 
14,900,000 Bu. 
Wheat in Canada 


TORONTO—India has bought 14.9 
million bushels of Canadian wheat. 
The contract specifies that the ship- 
ments be of milling quality. Clarence 
D. Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce, said that the deal resulted 
from negotiations between the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board and the India Sup- 
ply Mission which has its headquar- 
ters in Washington. 

Mr. Howe said the wheat will be 
delivered to India under a shipping 
program running from October, 1951, 
to July, 1952. The entire quantity is 
to be shipped through Pacific Coast 
ports. The sale has been made under 
the terms of the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

Earlier this year the Indian govern- 
ment refused Canadian offers of low 
grade wheat, both under the Colombo 
plan for aiding commonwealth de- 
velopment and as a free gift. It was 
stated at that time that the Cana- 
dian wheat then available was unsuit- 
able for the Indian mills and it was 
indicated that the government would 
enter the market as soon as top 
grades from the new harvest became 
available. 
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Vancouver Grain 
‘Exports Largest 
in Over 6 Years 


VANCOUVER—FExport shipment of 
grain through Vancouver for the 1950- 
51 crop year totaled 66,902,061 bu., 
the largest for more than six years. 
The previous market was 60,823,117 
bu., in the 1945-46 season. The figures 
are stated in the final report for the 
crop year just issued by the Vancou- 
ver Merchants Exchange. 

In addition to the Vancouver ship- 
ments, a total of 3,821,487 bu. moved 
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from the Fraser River, bringing the 
British Columbia total to 70,723,548 
bu. Vancouver exports for the 1949- 
50 season were only 59,537,616 bu. 

Besides setting a new mark for 
sime time last season, grain shipments 
through this port also set a new 
monthly high when 9,023,742 bu. 
went out in July, the final month of 
the year. 

Distribution of grain shipments * 
from British Columbia last season fol- 
lows: U.K., 26,153,128 bu.; Japan, 13,- 
066,478; India, 11,403,282; South Af- 
rica, 7,698,503; Belgium, 5,042,184; 
Central and South America, 4,506,991; 
Norway, 1,201,088; Italy, 742,933; Bel- 
fast, 112,000; Switzerland, 708,078; 
Holland, 80,640, and Hong Kong, 
8,243 bu. 

A breakdown of the various grains 
shipped during the past season shows 
61,037,387 bu. wheat, 541,495 bu. oats, 
4,856,923 bu. barley and 463,923 bu. 
flax. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS 
OF FLOUR SMALLER 
VANCOUVER—Exports of flour 
from this port in July were the small- 
est this year, totaling only 101,383 
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bbl., compared with 162,214 bbl. in 
June. 

Total flour shipments for the first 
seven months of 1951 were up to 
1,613,658 bbl. The small movement to 
the Philippine Islands in July was 
argely responsible for the month's 
low total. Only 20,297 bbl. went to 
Manila, whereas the average monthly 
movement there this year has been 
running around 100,000 bbl. 

Other shipments in July were: 
hina 28,118, Central America 18,- 
83, U.K. 10,937, Straits Settlements 
6,581, Panama 5,255, Ecuador 4,907, 
‘olomibia 2,031, Japan 1,786 and 


Thailand 1,224. 
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200 ATTEND CONVENTION 
OF ILLINOIS FEED MEN 


PEORIA, ILL. — Outstanding lead- 
ers in the feed industry shared their 
keys to successful business enter- 
prises with about 200 feed dealers at 
the eighth annual convention of the 
Illinois Feed Assn. which met in the 
Hotel Pere Marquette here Aug. 
26-28. 

A. J. McLoughlin, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago, spoke on show- 
manship in selling feed. 

E. F. Dickey, Honeggers’ & Co., 
Fairbury, Ill., put over the point that 
in today’s competitive feed business, 
the successful dealer’s responsibility 
is to know his product. 

Servicing the feed customer was 
emphasized by L. W. Keller, Peter 
Hand Foundation, Chicago. 

Effective Feed Advertising 

W. T. Hays, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, spoke on effective feed ad- 
vertising. 

Russell J. Knobel, John Knobel & 
Son, Freeport, Ill., told of his firm’s 
success in selling feed by radio. 

The profitable use of store displays 
was discussed by Robert F. Deible, 
Jr. Dixie Mills Co., East St. 
Louis. 

Selling feed on credit was ably dis- 
cussed by H. Langdon Robinson, Fault- 
less Milling Co., Springfield, Ml. 


Officers Named 


Ernest P. Kraft of the Kraft 
Feed Co. of Hebron, IIL, was elect- 
ed president of the Illinois Feed 
Assn. for the new year. Other officers 
elected were: vice president, Lee Roy 
Jackson, Jackson Feed Mill, Jackson- 
ville; treasurer, Elmus Kent, Kent's 
Feed Store, Galatia, and secretary, 
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Dean M. Clark, publisher, Grain & 
Feed Journal, Chicago. 

Three new directors were named. 
They are: northern district, Walter 
N. Jones, Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago; 
southern district, G. M. Stansfield 
of G. M. Stansfield, Lawrenceville: 
central district, Yale Butler, A. & B. 
Hatchery, Bloomington. 

Walter C. Berger, president, Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chi- 
cago, told the Illinois group that with 
only a 2% increase in grain consum- 
ing animal units compared to last 
year, it is interesting to note the feed 
manufacturing industry is turning out 
feed at a rate of 9% above last year’s 
record. 

Ray B. Bowden, executive vice pres- 
ident, Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., Washington, D.C., spoke on the 
dangers of inflation. 

Victor Dewein, Dewein Grain Co., 
Decatur, Ill, explained the methods 
of hedging inventories of feed deal- 
ers and the operations of farmers 
through the purchase or sale of fu- 
tures on the commodity markets. 

Elmus Kent, Kent’s Feed Store, 
Golatia, retiring president of the asso- 
ciation, pointed out in his report that 
the association has been making ex- 
cellent progress and gained more than 
100 new members during the past 
year. 
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CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 
READY FOR FIFTH SEASON 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Bakery 
Production Club will launch its fifth 
year with a dinner meeting Sept. 12 
at the Civic Opera Bldg., Chicago at 
6:30 p.m. 

R. E. Lutz, Durkee Famous Foods, 
Chicago, will be the featured speaker, 
discussing “Balance and Control of 
Cake Formulas.” 
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Slight Change 
in 1952 Rye 
Acreage Seen 


WASHINGTON — With little 
change likely in the 1952 wheat acre- 
age, it is expected that the change 
in rye acreage also will be small, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
points out in its current outlook re- 
port. 

The announced rye acreage goal 
for 1952 is the same as the acreage 
harvested in 1951. The goal was not 
increased, USDA says, because of the 
relatively low yields of rye and great- 
er desirability of raising more pro- 
ductive crops. Also, the goal is about 
equal to domestic requirements, 
which would permit stocks to be 
maintained at about current levels. 


Disappearance Large 

Supplies of rye in 1950-51 totaled 
35.6 million bushels, consisting of a 
July 1, 1950, carryover of 9.5 million, 
production of 23 million, and imports 
of 3.1 million. Domestic disappear- 
ance—the largest since 1945-46—to- 
taled 24.5 million bushels, consisting 
of 5.2 million for food, 6.5 million for 
feed, 5.1 million for seed, and 7.7 
million for alcohol and spirits. With 
exports of 5.9 million bushels—also 
the largest since 1945-46—the carry- 
over on July 1, 1951, was 5.2 million 
bushels. 

Carryover stocks of rye July 1, 
1951, totaled 5.2 million bushels, 4.3 
million less than a year earlier. Only 
in the three years, 1946, 1947 and 
1948, were stocks smaller. Farm 
stocks totaled a little under 2 mil- 
lion bushels, about the same as last 
year, but less than a third of the 
10-year average. Terminal stocks at 
2 million bushels compares with 5.9 
million a year ago and 3 million two 
years ago. Country elevator stocks of 
1.3 million were .3 million bushels be- 
low July 1, 1950. 

Production of rye in 1951 was esti- 
mated at 25.1 million as of Aug. 1. 

This is 9% more than the 23 mil- 
lion bushels harvested in 1950 but 
17% below the 10-year average of 
30.2 million. In the important rye 
producing states of Nebraska and 
North Dakota, production is expect- 
ed to be 6 and 12%, respectively, be- 
low last year, while in South Dakota 
and Minnesota an increase of 52 and 
38%, respectively, is indicated. 

Supply Smaller 

On the basis of the above July 1 
carryover and production, domestic 
supplies of rye for 1951-52 are esti- 
mated at 30.3 million bushels com- 
pared with 32.5 million for 1950-51. 
Domestic supplies averaged 28.5 mil- 
lion for the five years, 1945-49 and 
62.4 million for the 10 years prior to 
1945. 

With some reduction in the use of 
rye for alcohol probably but with 


WHEAT POOLS ISSUE 
CROP ESTIMATE 


WINNIPEG — According to esti- 
mates released by the three wheat 
pools, a wheat crop of 537,400,000 
bu. is in prospect for western Can- 
ada. This compares with last year’s 
crop of 427 million bushels. It in- 
cludes 16,230,000 bu. durum. 

The pools estimate oats output at 
329,047,000 bu., barley at 243,335,000, 
rye at 16,489,000 and flaxseed at 9,- 
360,000 bu. 
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SERIOUS QUALITY LOSSES 
DEVELOP IN SPRING WHEAT 


Durum Crop Hard Hit; Wet Weather Causes Large 
Proportion of High Moisture Grain; Sprout 
; Damage Increases 


possibly a slight increase in quanti- 
ties fed, domestic disappearance in 
1951-52 may amount to about 24 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 25 mil- 
lion in 1950-51. Exports may be about 
offset by imports so that the carry- 
over July 1, 1952, would be about 
the same or slightly above the 5.2 
million bushels on July 1, 1951. Im- 
ports of rye dropped sharply last 
season, reflecting relatively higher 
prices in Canada resulting from a 
more active European demand. 

Rye prices remained low the ‘irst 
several months of the 1950-51 mar- 
keting year, but with a good export 
and domestic demand advanced sharp- 
ly until April. Since that date prices 
have declined. 


——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. B. BIDDLE TO HEAD 
SOYBEAN GROUP; 600 
ATTEND CONVENTION 


DES MOINES—Chester B. Biddle, 
Remington, Ind., farmer, was elected 
president of the American Soybean 
Assn. at its annual convention here 
Sept. 8. He succeeds John W. Evans, 
Montevideo, Minn. 

Jake Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., 
succeeds Mr. Biddle as vice presi- 
dent. George M. Strayer was reelect- 
ed secretary-treasurer. 

About 600 persons from 27 states 
and four foreign countries attended 
the two days’ sessions here and the 
field trip that followed at Iowa State 
College Sept. 8. 

Newly elected to the board of direc- 
tors was Albert Dimond, Lovington, 
Il, farmer. He serves for two years 
and succeeds LeRoy Pike, Pontiac, Ill. 

The association pledged continued 
efforts to revise U.S. soybean grad- 
ing standards “to the end that the 
grower be paid on a basis that re- 
flects the quality of the crop he pro- 
duces.” 

“The grower of clean soybeans is 
penalized 5 to 10¢ for every bushel he 
sells under the present grading stand- 
ards,” Mr. Evans told the convention. 

Hearings on revision of the stand- 
ards were held last winter by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at the re- 
quest of the association and other 
groups. USDA ruled against any revi- 
sion. The association asked that 
USDA tighten up on the amount of 
foreign material allowed under pres- 
ent grades. 

The association in its resolutions 
also pledged to continue working for 
repeal of legal margarine restrictions 
in states where these still remain. 
States that still prohibit the sale of 
yellow margarine are Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New York, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, Washington and Wis- 
consin. 

Concerning the use of shortening 
extenders in baked products the asso- 
ciation reaffirmed its stand “that no 
product shall be incorporated into an 
American food that has not been con- 
clusively proven to be nutritious and 
in the interest of the consumers’ 
health.” 

Progress in the field program of the 
association during the past year was 
reported by Mr. Strayer and Paul C. 
Hughes, field director. Activities of 
the association in addition to the éf- 
fort to amend the grading standards 
have included action toward holding 
the export markets for soybeans, edu- 
cational work on more efficient pro- 
duction of soybeans and the produc- 
tion and marketing of better beans, 
a victorious fight to repeal the Ili- 
nois margarine law, holding the line 
against increased freight rates on soy- 
beans and considerable legislative 
work in Washington. 


Rain continued to make trouble in 
the spring wheat area last week, and 
serious losses of wheat quality con- 
tinued to develop. 

According to the Peavey Elevators 
crop report, wet weather prevented 
harvesting except for a few hours on 
two or three afternoons last week. 
Moisture was the heaviest in the lat- 
est districts. 

New samples of wheat show mois- 
ture content of 15 to 18%, and a 3-5 
Ib. loss in test weight is indicated even 
on grain not showing any sprout dam- 
age. Sprout damage and other losses 
are heavy as a result of swathed 
grain remaining on the ground for 
four weeks in many areas, Peavey 
says. Some sprout damage has oc- 
curred even on standing grain. 

The northern sections of North Da- 
kota and Minnesota, which include 
the heavy durum-producing areas, and 
the outcome of this crop continues to 
cause a great deal of concern. 

The Amber Milling Division of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
reports that no harvest progress was 
made during last week. Possibly 10% 
of the crop has been threshed, and 
about two thirds of the balance is 
in swath and the remainder is stand- 
ing, the report says. 

Quality is deteriorating, and re- 
ceipts at terminals are mostly poor 
to fair in quality. 

“This crop may go down in history 
as the worst ever milled,’ the Amber 
report states. 

As a result of the developing 
scarcity of high quality durum, pre- 
miums on fancy milling grades shot 
up to 23 to 25¢ over the September 
future Sept. 10. 

Warnings have gone out to country 
elevators that it will be extremely 
dangerous to buy and store grain 


that is damp, on the yzreen side or 
not fully matured because of the in- 
ability of railroads to supply cars 
needed to move grain to terminals. 
Such grain, with moisture, can de- 
velop into sick wheat, which cannot 
be milled. 

Premiums on bread wheat also 
have strengthened because of the 
quality losses. No. 1 dark northern 
spring, 58 Ib., including 12% protein, 
was going at 1@6¢ over the Septem- 
ber future Sept. 10, up 2@3¢ in a 
week. Wheat with 14% protein was 
up 3¢ to 10@14¢ over September. 

Receipts held to a large total, with 
998 cars inspected at Minneapolis 
Sept. 10. 


Better Weather Forecast 

More optimistic weather forecast 
at the close of last week gave farm- 
ers in western Canada the first bright 
prospect of resuming harvest opera- 
tions that have been interrupted re- 
peatedly by variable rains. Due to 
unfavorable weather, most of Au- 
gust and the first week of September 
was lost to many farmers in Mani- 
toba and parts of Saskatchewan 
where crops began to ripen early. 

Over other large sections of the 
West crops were late and fears of 
frost were expressed. Apart from a 
few isolated districts, frosts have not 
occurred to date and many of the late 
stands have now caught up with the 
early maturing stands that were not 
taken off because of wet weather. 

With favorable weather conditions 
from now on, harvesting operations 
will be general in all parts of the 
prairies at virtually the same time. 
Conditions now point to a heavy 
movement to all elevators, with all 
sections demanding railway cars at 
one time and all producers in need 
of harvest help. 





Now Legal in Pennsylvania... 





Bread Makes Novel Premium, 
Boosts Sale of Colored Oleo 


PHILADELPHIA — The sale of 
bread was tied in with the marketing 
of newly-legalized yellow oleomar- 
garine in Pennsylvania last week in 
one of the many attempts by oleo 
manufacturers to sew up a large 
share of the business. The Jelke Good 
Luck division of Lever Bros. incor- 
porated a coupon worth 10¢ against 
the purchase of a loaf of bread into 
the back of its cartons of colored 
oleo. 

American Stores Co. then hopped 
on the bandwagon by advertising the 
discount in relation to its own Su- 
preme brand bread sold in supermar- 
kets and smaller retail outlets. 

Oleo makers had advance warning 
that Gov. John S. Fine was about 
to sign the bill. Following a flash 
that colored margarine was legal, 
they used taxis, trucks and planes to 
rush their brands to the 15,000 re- 
tailers in the state. 

A heavy concentration of news- 
paper and radio advertising through- 
out the state helped oleo sales to ex- 
ceed those of butter over the first 
weekend, with one Philadelphia re- 


tailer reporting a margin of three- 
to-one. 

Before passage of the bill, oleo 
could be sold only in its uncolored 
state, with the coloring furnished 
separately in the package for the 
housewife doing the mixing. It can 
now be sold only in plainly-marked 
1 lb. packages for use in private 
homes. Restaurants, hotels and board- 
ing houses are prohibited from serv- 
ing it. Anyone representing it as 
butter is subject to a $60 to $100 fine 
on first and second offenses, with a 
$500 to $1,000 penalty levied on sub- 
sequent violations. 

The legalization of the product cli- 
maxed a six-year fight which had the 
support of thousands of housewives. 
Pennsylvania is the 40th state where 
yellow oleo may be sold. 

Lever Bros. was among those de- 
livering the yellow product to retail- 
ers by plane, shipments being made 
from Newark. Kraft Foods engaged 
fleets of taxis to bring it across the 
Delaware River bridge to the six- 
county Philadelphia area from its 
plant in southern New Jersey. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


A afeasd 


the principal 





g centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 


They represent average wholesale levels anc do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these col 


blicati. 





is that of the day preceding p 








(Continued from page 14) 
up to an estimated 65 to 70 days’ 
running time. Not all accounts have 
covered their fall needs, however, and 
a considerable amount of potential 
business remains to be completed, ac- 
cording to mill sales managers. 

Directions continue only fair, and 
shipments from all spring wheat mills 
averaged 79% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 80% the previous 
week. 

Shipping directions on family flour 
have improved somewhat recently, al- 
though, they are not coming in as 
well as mills would like to have them. 
No price changes were made last 
week, and no new sales were report- 
ed. The trade is well booked ahead 
and there is no urgency in adding to 
present contracts. 

Wheat prices held strong last week, 
with both futures and cash wheat pre- 
miums advancing on news of damage 
to spring wheat delayed in harvesting 
because of wet weather. Millfeed is 
still holding firm, meanwhile, and 
bakery flour quotations advanced 
only about 10¢ sack for the week. 

Minneapolis production averaged 
84% of capacity in the holiday-short- 
ened week, compared with 92% the 
previous week and 71% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, output av- 
eraged 79% of capacity, compared 
with 87% the previous week and 79% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 10: standard pat- 
ent $5.75@5.95, short patent $5.85@ 
6.05, high gluten $6.15@6.35, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, $6.45@ 
7.55, first clear $5.55@5.95, whole 
wheat $5.50@5.75. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Demand 
for flour continued good last week 
for most mills, and shipping direc- 
tions were reported satisfactory. Pro- 
duction averaged 77% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 84% the 
previous week and 75% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: A spurt of flour business 
on the first day of last week and the 
prospect of heavy business on the 
evening of the final day permitted 
central states flour millers a feeling 
of satisfaction, despite lagging sales 
on the in-between days. 

Strength in .the wheat market 
stirred up the flour business both of 
the good days last week. Mills hiked 
prices, around 6¢ both days, but gave 
overnight protection. This brought in 
bookings. 

The volume of sales for the week 
probably aggregated more than 100% 
of grinding capacity, with most sales 
running to spring wheat flour. Gen- 
erally speaking, there were no book- 
ings beyond 120 days, and very few 
for farther ahead than 60 days. 

Some millers are puzzled about the 
reluctance of bakers to book very 
far ahead, but one observer placed 
part of the blame on the higher car- 
rying charges, which were doubled 
some time ago. 

From a carrying charge of 1/12¢ 
a sack a day, the charge was hiked 
to 1/6¢. This makes each sack of 


flour cost 5¢ a month for storage, 
which some bakers say eats up the 
saving accruing from long-range pur- 
chasing. 

Sales of family flour were fair, 
and shipping directions were excel- 
lent. Millers say housewives, as well 
as grocers, are beginning their usual 
fall build-up of inventories, and con- 
sumption also has risen with the ad- 
vent of school and the end of vaca- 
tion period. 

Soft wheat flour moved rather 
slowly. Most sales were of cracker 
and cookie types, and seldom heavier 
than 10,000 sacks at a time. 

Quotations Sept. 8: spring top pat- 
ent $5.85@6.05, standard $5.75 @5.95, 
clear $5.50@5.79; hard winter short 
$5.73 @5.83, 95% patent $5.63@5.73, 
clear $4.90@5.03; family flour $7.80 
soft winter short $6.80@7.01, stand- 
ard $6.50@6.76, clear $6.20@6.48. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
after pick-up in sales the previous 
week, sales fell off last week to an 
average point. Shipping directions 
were good. Clear demand was very 
good, especially soft wheat clears. 

Elsewhere in the area bakers and 
brokers reported good sales of spring 
wheat flour over the Labor Day week 
end. Mills of the area advise that 
sales of hard wheat flour and soft 
wheat flour were on the quiet side, 
with small scattered sales to bakers 
and jobbers over a wide area. Mill 
yperations have been fair, with the 
demand for clears and low grades 
about equal to supply. Mills have not 
pressed sales of the lower grades for 
export, and domestic buyers seem 
well covered temporarily. High grade 


flour and the lower grades were 
about 5¢ sack under a week earlier. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 6: Fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.65, ordinary 
$5.85, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.75; 
soft winter short patent $6.55; cake 
$6.55, pastry $5.50, soft straights 
$5.65, clears $5.20; hard winter short 
patent pe standard patent $5.75, 
clears $5.5 spring short patent 
$6.05, aaaee $5.95, clear $5.75, low 
protein clears $5.30. 


East 

New York: General buying by both 
bakers and jobbers brought flour 
sale totals to fairly substantial /ig- 
ures last week. In line with their 
policy of moderate bookings, rank 
and file buyers covered for approxi- 
mately 60 days in lots ranging from 
single cars to round lots. However, 
with this type of buying, a good back- 
log remains to be filled, and con- 
tinued limited, steady selling is an- 
ticipated. 

Both spring and Kansas flours 
shared in the business. Springs went 
at levels about 10¢ below the quota- 
tions of the close of the week and 
Kansas sales were at the low end of 
the range. Cake sales were poor and 
of fill-in character, and there were 
no reports of chain baker business. 

Prices at the close of the week 
were 5@10¢ higher than the previous 
week, 

Quotations Sept. 8: Spring high 
glutens $6.70@6.77, standard patents 
$6.30@6.37, clears $6.10@6.25; hard 
winter short patents $6.30@6.37, 
standard patents $6.10@6.17; soft 
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winter high ratios 
straights $5.50@6.05. 

Boston: The local flour market ex- 
perienced an extensive buying boom 
early last week in which sizeable 
commitments were reported for pe- 
riods extending up to 120 days. The 
larger spring wheat mills led in the 
movement as they offered heavily in 
the face of generally bullish news. 
Action was so speedy in some in- 
stances that offerings at certain price 
levels were tendered with the stipu- 
lation that they would be withdrawn 
in the next few hours. 

Springs recorded price advances 
running from 2 to 9¢ with first 
clears the only exception, the Jlat- 
ter holding unchanged most of the 
week. Hard winters were irregular 
with most of the price movement in 
this type consisting of a narrowing of 
existing price ranges. Final quota- 
tions on this type of flour ranged 
from 3¢ higher on the inside to 2¢ 
lower on the outside. Soft wheat 
flours were comparatively inactive, 
with closing prices ranging from 
10¢ lower to 10¢ higher. 

The chief bullish argument for the 
week was the damage reports on the 
Canadian crop. 

Most dealers reported at the close 
of the week’s trading that buying 
had subsided to a marked degree, 
encouraged principally by the price 
adjustments following the initial buy- 
ing splurge. 

Quotations Sept. 8: Spring short 
patents $6.32@6.42, standard pat- 
ents $6.22@6.30, high gluten $6.67@ 
6.75, first clears $6.12@6.32; hard 
winter short patents $6.17@6.27, hard 
winter straights $5.97@6.07; Pacific 
soft wheat $6.17@6.27; eastern soft 
straights $5.52@6.07, high ratio 
$6.52@7.52; family $8.12. 


Philadelphia: A downward revision 
in quotations had the effect of ter- 
minating the discounts which mills 
were offering on first-half September 
shipment, but the development failed 
to stimulate any new demand. 

The accelerated dealings late the 
previous week gave way to a leisure- 
ly pace. The indication was that 
bakers, having strengthened their 
forward positions during. the buy- 
ing wave, were content to sit back 
before embarking on any new re- 
plenishment operations. 

The price setback ranged from 
5@20¢ sack from quotes a week 
earlier, A look at what happened 
showed that the widest variation oc- 
curred in spring high gluten and fam- 
ily flour, thus reducing the abnormal 
differential between the stronger pro- 
tein and standard patent. However, 
since the latter also declined 10¢, 
the actual adjustment of 10¢ was 
short of what the trade had been ex- 
pecting and still left a 45¢ spread. 

Consequently, orders are being 
postponed to see if any additional 
contraction occurs. Meanwhile, bak- 
eries of all sizes are said to be in a 
better supply position as a result of 
the recent activity. But observers 
are of the opinion that the average 
establishment is still short of what 


$6.50@7.50, 
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it would normally have on hand at 
this time of year, indicating a fur- 
ther recession might touch off new 
purchasing. 

The awaited pressure of spring 
wheat offerings on the price struc- 
ture might provide the necessary im- 
petus for a renewed reaction, but 
one school of thought has it that 
the size of the crop has already been 
discounted and there are indications 
that shipments abroad will multiply 
to reduce the surplus. 

Bakers are also waiting to see 
which course will be pursued by re- 
tail sales now that the vacation sea- 
son is over. Thus far precious little 
improv ement is reported. 

Quotations Sept. 8: spring family 
$7.55@7.80, high gluten $6.75@6.85, 
short patent $6.40@6.50, standard 
$6.30@6.40, first clear $6.20@6.30; 
hard winter short patent $6.15@6.25, 
standard $6.05@6.15; soft winter 
standard $5.30@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were good 
last week, although much below the 
sales of. the previous week as the 
discount of 10¢ for Sept. 15 delivery 
was withdrawn. Since then sales 
waned but still were good. Mill rep- 
resentatives are covering the terri- 
tory thoroughly by personal contact 
and telephone calls and not relaxing 
in their quest for buyers. 

Spring and hard Kansas patents 
are selling. Sales of soft wheat pastry 
and cake flour and also family pat- 
ents are dull, Jobbers and bakers 
are again talking lower flour prices. 
Clears have been quoted at various 
prices recently and are down to a 
low figure in some offerings but have 
been bought when these low offers 
are acceptable. Flour offers made at 
lower than quoted figures were 
turned down in most of the bids 
last week. 

Directions are only fair to good. 
Retail bakers state that since schools 
opened sales showed a good increase. 

Quotations Sept. 8: hard winter 
bakers standard patent $5.94@6.26, 
medium patent $5.99@6.31, short pat- 
ent $6.09@6.46; spring standard $6.25 
@6.37, medium patent $6.30@6.47, 
short patent $6.35@6.57; clears $6.08 
@6.64; high gluten $6.64@6.90; fam- 
ily flour, advertised brands $7.77@ 
8, other brands $6.60@6.97; pastry 
and cake flours $5.70@7.50; Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.42, 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales tapered 
off considerably after the fairly 
heavy buying of the week-end. This 
marked relapse in demand was in no 
way helped by stronger and higher 
prices. In fact, business mainly con- 
sisted of very moderate amounts for 
nearby shipment. 

Hard winters from Kansas enjoyed 
the best part of the business, with 
Texas and Oklahoma mills participat- 
ing to a lesser degree. Northern 
springs were somewhat more active 
and enjoyed a better run of business 
than in the past few weeks. 

Soft winters from Missouri and 
Illinois met with poor demand from 
both cracker and cookie bakers, some 
of whom are still purchasing for 30- 
day delivery. Pacific Coast soft win- 
ters are still non-competitive, in poor 
demand, and no sales were reported. 
Cake flour sales are showing some 
improvement, indicating slightly 
heavier retail cake sales. 

Shipping directions showed some 
increase in volume although still 
under normal. Stocks on hand are 
somewhat heavier. Export flour sales 
continued exceedingly slow to both 
the Americas and the European coun- 
tries. Meager quantities were pur- 
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chased by Jamaica and the Nether- 
lands. 


Quotations Sept. 8, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.85@6, stand- 
ard $5.65@5.95, first clear $4.85@ 
5.10; spring bakery short patent $6.30 
@6.50, standard $6.05@6.30, first 
clear $5.95@6.25, high gluten $6.55@ 
6.80; soft wheat short patent $5.80 
@6.10, straight $5.35@5.55, first clear 
$4.50@4.80, high ratio cake $6.05@ 
6.45; Pacific Coast cake $6.80@6.90, 
pastry $6.10@6.20; shipment by barge 
from Minneapolis approximately 20¢ 
sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Prices moved up a bit 
last week, and it seemed to be the 
feeling in the trade that with the 
harvest this far advanced, there is 
not much chance of prices declining 
in the foreseeable future. 

Millers reported that the grain 
movement, while very heavy, is be- 
ing absorbed at terminals in orderly 
fashion, and of course the govern- 
ment loan program is supporting all 
except odd and distress lots of wheat, 
which are being picked up by millers 
at only slight discounts. 

There is some army business in 
the offing, also some Philippine busi- 
ness. Thus, export prospects seemed 
improved although no actual book- 
ings have as yet been made. Some 
domestic contracting was being made 
as far as six months ahead, which 
indicated that the bakery trade is 
resigned to current or higher price 
levels. Family patent $7.40, bluestem 
$6.36, bakery $6.48, pastry $6.15. 

Portland: A steady but not large 
business in flour in the Pacific North- 
west was reported last week. Buyers 
seemed content to buy for 60 to 90 
days but not beyond that date. How- 
ever, they have been more steady 
buyers, with wheat prices advancing 
in this market the past two weeks. 
Both larger and smaller buyers are 
sticking to a policy of close-by deliv- 
eries, rather than the deferred. 

Export bookings are still of small 
volume. The Philippines have not yet 
come into this market, and as this 
is the only export market of conse- 
quence for mills in this area, loss is 
keenly felt. Mills feel they will even- 
tually come in, but to date little in- 
terest has been shown. Army and 
PMA buying remains of small pro- 
portions. 

Flour quotations Sept. 8: high glu- 
ten $6.60, all Montana $6.42, fancy 
hard wheat clears $6.24, bluestem 
bakers $6.29, cake $7.15, pastry $6.28, 
whole wheat 100% $6.11, graham 
$5.75, cracked wheat $5.80. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills 
have received further orders from 
the U.K. covering the second half of 
September, but the total business 
placed represented only a proportion 
of the amounts on offer. Firm book- 
ings from other outlets are small, 
and business is not expected to in- 
crease until the matter of the 6¢ bu. 
currying charge is settied by the In- 
ternational Wheat Council. It is pre- 
sumed that this factor is among 
those precluding the British from 
increasing their requirements at the 
present time. 

The difficulties arising from the 
import control regulations in Latin 
America have not yet been cleared 
up and the Canadian Wheat Board 
is only authorizing bookings in cases 
where actual proof of the issue of 
permits is produced. , 

Domestic business has improved 
because outlying sections are now 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 

top patent . 

high gluten 

short 

standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 

Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 

Hard winter first clear ......... 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter short patent 

Soft winter standard 

Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 

Semolina, 


New York 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 
high gluten vee 
short -+-@ 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short ... 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear .... 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark Tritt TT 
Semolina, standard bulk 
Seattle Los Angeles 
@7.40 $...@... 
@6.3¢6 ...@... 
M648. a 
@6.15 @. 
William basis, 1100-Ib 


Family patent $ 
Bluestem - 
Bakery grades , 
Pastry 


*In cottons, Ft 


$...@.... 
5.85 @ 6.05 
ons @ %- 
5.75@ 5.96 


5.50@5.79 


4.90 @5.03 
see ose 
6.80@7.01 
6.50@6.76 
ooe@ on. 
6.20@6.48 
4.95@ 4.99 


4.19@ 4.59 
standard, bulk +--+ @6,32 


$...@.. 
6.70@6.77 
6.30@6.37 
6.10@6.25 


6.30@6.37 
6.10@6.17 
ooo @ woe 


ose@ sas 
5.50@6.05 
ooe@. 
a Oe 
5.30@5.48 
Spring top patent ... $. 


Spring second patent. 
Soft winter exports 


Mpls. Kans. City 8t. Louis Buffalo 
weg: ames eee jee +e o> Meee 
‘. ioe. 35 

5.85 @6.05 
6.75 @5.95 
5.565@5.95 

oes A 6. 25@7.45 
6.70@5.75 
5.60@ 5.66 
4.70@ 4.95 

a 


6.80@7.30 
5. .40@ 6.60 
+oe@ «ss -@. 
4.85@5.20 -@ 
3.850420 ...@... 
6.25@636 ...@... 
Phila. 
$7.55 @7.80 
6.75 @6.85 
6.40@6.50 
6.30@6.40 
6.20@6.30 
6.15@6.25 
6.05 @6.15 
a 


Seasseeaseaesesese 


O67. ws 
Pittsburgh tN. Orl'ns 
2 $7.77@8.00 $...@.. 
6.64@6.90 6.55 @6.80 
6.356@6.57 6.30@6.50 
6.25@6.37 6.05@6.30 
6.08 @6.64 
6.09 @6.46 
5.94@6.25 


Boston 


ve - . 4.85@5.10 
--@. er +» 5.80@6,10 
--@.. 5.35 @5.65 
5.30@5.60 ---@. 
. 4.50@4.80 
5.11@5 36 -«-@. 
‘ . . 4£19@4.50 +@. 
--@. ve @6.72 a 
Toronto *Winnipeg 
- @11.60 $11.05@11.55 
..@u 10 =10,56@11.06 
@ 5.60 .-@ 


@... 
5.30@5.40 
a 


papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, 


Chicago Minneapolis 


Spring bran . $59.00@59.50 
4 
D ..-s 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran one veces soe @ osee 
56.00 @ 57.00 .-@ a a 
63.00 @64.00 ee 
67.00 @ 67.50 oO... -«@ a“ 


Philadelphia 
$....@67.00 


Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog . 


. - @60.00 
67.00 @ 68.00 
70.00 @ 70.60 


Buffalo 
Spring bran . nas. -@ 
Soft winter bran ..@ : 
Standard midds.* .. — Lee 
Flour midds.¢t .. o-@ wus +.@ 
Red dog op ttae be gs @ ... 


Spring bran 
$ @65.00 


: 55.00 @59.00 
tGray shorts. {Ft. William basis. 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


ton, packed in 100- 


a 
.. @71.00 


Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 


Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 


$55.00@56.00 § $....@ 
os++@. 


@.. 
53.00@53.75 a a 
a - - @59.00 @ 63.00 


55.75@ 56. 50 @ 61.00 @ 656.00 


Boston 
$68.00 @69.00 


Pittsburgh 
$66.75 @ 67.20 
a . 64 
68.20 @ 69.00 
a . 73.20@ 74.20 


New Orleans 
a 

“ 25@7 65.00 

70,00@ 71.00 TT _ 

66.00 @ 67.00 


-- B78. a 77.20@ 78.20 @ 


Shorts 
@ 70.00 


Middlings 
» $. 
60.00 @63.00 


.@71.00 
61. 00@ 64 00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 


Chicago————__| 
Mar. 


Dec. 





- r 
Sept. May Sept. Dee. 
240% 245% 
240% 244% 
242% 245% 
242% 246% 
243% 247% 


. 232% 237% 
& ..232 237% 
§ ..233%% 237% 
234% 238% 
234% 238% 


7--CORN-— 


241% 
240% 
241% 
242% 


242% 


FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec 


-——Kansas City —. 


May Sept. Dee. May 


-HOLIDAY . Ms 
247% 


246% 233% 
246% 233% 237% 
247% %235% 238% 
248% 235% 239 

249% 236 239% 


238% 240% 365 
240% 

241 

241% 
241% 


371 
376 
359 
356% 





Chicago 
Sept. Dec. 


175% 
176% 
-:177 170 
..178 «1713 
. 178% 172 


Chicago 
Sept. Dec, 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 


168 172 

169% 173% 
169% 173% 
170% 174% 
171 175% 


118% 
169% 


~ = 


Minneapolis 


Dec. Sept. Dec. 


163% 78% 
164% 79 
165% 
167% 
169% 


83% 
79% 84 
81% 84% 


165% 81% 85% 





placing their bookings for the winter 
months. Quotations Sept. 8: top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $11.60 
bbl., seconds $11.10 bbl., bakers $11 
bbl, all less cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. add- 
ed for cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour export mar- 
ket is poor due, in the main, to the 
competition of U.S. mills and to the 
prevailing high price of wheat which 
has forced up the flour export price. 
Biscuit manufacturers have not yet 
commenced their 1951-52 bookings. 
Quotations Sept. 8: export $5.60 per 
100 Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Mont- 
real or Halifax. 

Deliveries of winter wheat by the 
growers have fallen off, and farm- 
ers are reported to be storing their 
surplus in the hope of obtaining a 
higher price later in the season. 
Demand remains good, with some ex- 


port interest still apparent. Quota- 
tions Sept. 8: $2.10@2.20 bu., f.0.b. 
shipping point. 

Vancouver: Export flour business 
reported here last week was mainly 
confined to small lots of established 
brands. No business of volume across 
the Pacific was immediately in sight, 
and exporters were still anxiously 
awaiting the new flour quota from 
the Philippine Islands. 

The situation with regard to other 


, outlets in the Far East remains very 


much uncertain. Apparently the Jap- 
anese have not changed their deci- 
sion to limit IWA grain require- 
ments from Canada to wheat, elimi- 
nating flour, and Canadian millers 
are protesting such a move very 
strongly. Hong Kong purchases are 
being limited to immediate needs 
for the colony while other countries 
in the sterling area are getting the 
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MEAL TRADING STARTS—The first trade in soybean oil meal futures at 
the Chicago Board of Trade was made Aug. 29 by S. J. Meyers, Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., vice president and first vice president of the board (left 
foreground), and Richard F, Uhimann, president of the Uhimann Grain Co. 
and former president of the board (right, foreground). It involved 100 tons 
for November, 1951, delivery at $57 ton. Soybean oil meal futures trading was 
initiated at Chicago in response to an urgent demand from feed manufactur- 


ers and soybean processors. 





great bulk of their supplies from 
Australia. 

Domestic flour business continues 
along routine lines with prices un- 
changed. Cash car quotations for hard 
wheat grinds: first patent $11.55 in 
98’s cottons; bakers patents $10.05 in 
paper bags and $10.45 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $11.55@ 
11.95 and cake flour $11.55@13.25. 

Winnipeg: Export flour sales were 
smaller last week, with the total 
worked by Canadian mills a little 
over 146,000 bbl., including 17,000 
bbl. listed as Class 2 sales for Hong 
Kong, Japan, El Salvador and Phil- 
ippines. The balance was sold under 
IWA to U.K., Barbados, British Gui- 
ana, Venezuela, Hong Kong and 
Nicaragua. 

Domestic trade is fairly good, but 
mills are not operating to capacity. 
Unfavorable harvesting conditions for 
more than a month have materially 
restricted the movement of new crop 
wheat from primary shipping points. 
Quotations Sept. 8: top patent springs 
for delivery between Ft. William and 
the British Columbia boundary $11.05 
@11.55; second patents $10.55@ 
11.05, second patents to bakers $9.95 
@10.15; all prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued steady to slightly easier in the 
week ending Sept. 10 as buyers read- 
ily absorbed all mill offerings. Fail- 
ure of a slump to develop during this 
period indicates to some observers 
that prices may hold firm through to 
the usual fall upswing in feed ¢e- 
mand. Quotations: Bran $55@56, 
standard midds. $56@57, flour midds. 
$63@64, red dog $67@67.50. 

Duluth: Demand was good last 
week, the trend was firm and higher 
and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions: pure bran $55@56, standard 
bran $54.50@55.50, standard midds. 
$56.50@57.50, flour midds. $62@63, 
mixed feeds $56.50@57.50, red dog 
$67 @68. 

Chicago: Millfeeds held fairly 
steady in the Chicago area during 
the week ending Sept. 10, although 
some slight easiness was apparent as 
the period drew to a close. For the 
week, prices were unchanged to $1 
lower, with bran and standard midds. 
showing the greatest losses. Some 


brokers thought, as softness appeared 
near the close of the week, that the 
looked-for break in prices was at 
hand. Increased flour grind at this 
time of year usually is conducive 
to lower prices. Quotations Sept. 10: 
bran $59@59.50, standard midds. $60, 
flour midds. $67@68, red dog $70@ 
70.50. 

St. Louis: The millfeed market was 
strong last week. Nearby offerings 
were readily absorbed. Mill running 
time continued light. The flood scare 
in Kansas City had a tendency to 
lessen offerings. Bran, immediate $59, 
shorts $61, spot delivered St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
was fairly well satisfied, and even 
though production is comparatively 
light, offerings were sufficient. Thus 
the market encountered a period of 
easiness and prices declined over the 
recent week end. Quotations Sept. 10: 
Bran $53@53.75, shorts $55.75 @56.50. 

Ft. Worth, quotations Sept. 10: 
Bran $63, gray shorts $65, delivered 
T.C.P.; unchanged compared with the 
week previous. Demand last week 
was fair; offerings were limited. 

Salina: Demand was good for bran 
and draggy for shorts. Bran was 
about 50¢ ton higher and shorts un- 
changed. Supplies were about in line 
with trade requirements. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $55@55.50, 
gray shorts $56@56.50. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
good last week, with bran in strong- 
er demand than shorts. Offerings 
were insufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Sept. 8: bran $54@ 
54.75, shorts $56.50@57; bran de- 
clined $1@1.10 ton, while shorts were 
unchanged, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand in 
Hutchinson fell off last week as 
mixers considered current prices too 
high. Mills were unable to dispose 
of supplies even with reduced opera- 
tions. Bran closed the week 50¢ low- 
er and shorts were off 25¢ from the 
previous week. Carlot quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $54.25@ 
54.75, shorts $56.25@57. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
40¢ lower on bran and 20¢ lower on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $56.80@57.80, mill run $57.90@ 
58.90, shorts $59@60; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Boston: There was a heavy move- 
ment of millfeeds in the local mar- 
ket last week. Opening prices proved 
quite attractive to many buyers and 
the sales reported were of substan- 
tial quantity. At mid-week quotations 
hit their peak for the week and at 
the close prices were slightly below 
the top. Spring bran and middlings 
fir'shed unchanged to $1 higher. 
Mixed feeds eased $1.50. Quotations 
Sept. 8: spring bran $68@69, mid- 
dlings $70@71, mixed feeds $67.50. 

Philadelphia: After its recent ir- 
recularity and rather wide moves, 
the local millfeed market has settled 
down to a narrow track. Dealings 
are of modest scope as consumers 
restrict purchases to nearby require- 
ments in the hope of building up 
stocks later at something below pres- 
ent levels. The Sept. 8 list of quo- 
tations is unchanged from the previ- 
ous week: bran $67, standard midds. 
$71, red dog $78. 

New Orleans: There is some indi- 
cation of strengthening in the mill- 
feed market. Demand is fairly good 
although feed mixers and jobbers 
are still hesitant in getting into the 
market unless for immediate needs. 
Mill offerings were rather limited 
last week and while the market was 
fairly steady, buyers continued to 
follow a conservative policy. Bran 
$64.25@65, shorts $66@67. 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued tight last week, with ceiling 
levels prevailing and the flour grind 
still low enough to keep supplies 
somewhat behind demand. Bookings 
were reported having been made for 
October at current levels, and in 
some cases even into November 
Prices were unchanged at $62, deliv- 
ered common transit points, with de- 
mand heavier than supplies and no 
immediate relief in the offing. 

Portland: Mill run $61, 
$61, middlings $68 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with demand 
and supply about equal and condi- 
tions tight. Plants continued to op- 
erate to capacity, with around-the- 
clock operations in effect. Mills are 
booked into October. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run $62, middlings $67; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run 
$69, middlings $74; to California: red 
bran and mill run $69.50, middlings 
$74.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. . 

Toronto-Montreal: While bran and 
middlings are in fair supply, shorts 
are extremely scarce. The U.S. de- 
mand is for the immediate future, 
and no long term deals are being 
made. Supplies are by no means 
plentiful, but they are expected to 
increase now that the British order 
is being fulfilled. Quotations Sept. 
8: bran $65, shorts $70, middlings 
$71, net cash terms, bags included, 


October 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour 
To July 31, '°52 


dollars per ewt.) 


Sept Sept 
4 5 6 
Gulft* $1.58 $1.5 
Gulft 1.51 15 
Gulft 1.47 1 
East Coast 1.49 1 
West Coast 1.3 1 


Sept Sept. Sep 


58 
51 


47 
49 


ents per bu.) 


(Wheat 
To July 31, °52 
Sept. Sept 
4 6 
Gulf* 5 58 59 60 
Gulft ‘ 55 55 56 57 
Gulft 53 53 54 55 55 
East Coast 59 60 61 63 63 
West Coast 52 53 54 54 54 
*Guilf to all of Europe 
Middie East. all of Africa 
islands 
+Guif to Far East and adjacent areas 
tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico. 


Sept 
2 


10 


57 57 


Mediterranean 
and adjacent 
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mixed or straight 
Montreal. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand re- 
mains fair, and supplies here are 
not heavy. Mills have advanced prices 
50¢ ton across the board. No export 
business has been reported lately. 
Cash car quotations: bran $60:30@ 
62.80, shorts $66.30@66.80, middlings 
$67.30 @67.80. 

Winnipeg: Western mills are find- 
ing a ready market, chiefly in east- 
ern Canada, for all available stocks 
of millfeeds. Some supplies from Al- 
berta mills are moving into British 
Columbia. Prices are firm. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $55@59, shorts $60@63, 
middlings $61@64; all prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $4 to $5 extra. 


cars, Toronto- 


Rye 


Minneapolis: A few carlot sales of 
rye flour were reported last week as 
prices advanced. However, total busi- 
ness was not particularly large. Quo- 
tations: pure white rye $4.85@5.20, 
medium rye $4.65@5, dark rye $3.85 
@4.2C. 

Chicago: A somewhat improved 
record was rung up by rye flour 
salesmen in the central states area 
last week, although the total was 
still behind what generally is ex- 
pected at this time of year. For- 
ward bookings still appeared to be 
awaiting lower prices. Quotations 
Sept. 8: white patent rye $4.95@ 
4.99, medium $4.75@4.79, dark $4.19 
@4.59. 

Philadelphia: Reports in the trade 
indicate that rye business is still 
confined to odd-lots. Thinking is that 
bakers are holding out for a further 
reduction in dark flour before mak- 
ing commitments on their winter 
requirements. Stocks as a whole are 
said to be of modest proportions, 
however, so that a steady flow of 
small orders is anticipated. The Sept. 
8 quotation on rye white of $5.30@ 
5.40 compared with $5.40@5.60 a 
week earlier. 

Portland: 
dark $6.35. 

New York: Rye flour sales were 
in scattered, single sale lots. Pure 
white patents $5.30@5.48, 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are 
moderate with jobbers and bakers 
cautious and anticipating lower prices 
later. One car or less is being sold 
now where formerly several cars 
were ordered as rye is still consid- 
ered high priced. Directions were fair 
to good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: pure white rye No. 1 $5.11@ 
5.36, medium $4.82@5.15, dark $4.19 
@4.50, blended $6.04@6.68, rye meal 
$4.86 @ 4.90. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand has not 
yet improved, but salesmen are ex- 
pecting to boost business by stress- 
ing the need to stock up, especially 
in communities where roads are like- 
ly to be snowbound. Quotations Sept. 
8: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.25; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.35, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is only moderate, with stocks 
sufficient for present requirements. 
Mills are operating part time. Quota- 
tions Sept. 8: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.90@5.10 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.95@6.20; all prices cash carlots. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.49 in 100-Ib. sacks, Sept. 
10, 20-oz. packages $3.65, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.90. 


White rye $7.45, pure 
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NEW FULTON BAG PLANT—The Minneapolis plant of Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills will be transferred about Dec, 1 to a building now under construc- 
tion in Crystal Village, a suburb northwest of Minneapolis. The building now 
occupied by the bag company was sold last March to the research division of 
General Mills, Inc. It is immediately across the street from the GMI research 
laboratories on East Hennepin Ave. The Fulton firm retained sufficient space 
in the building to carry on its operations until completion of the new build- 


ing. August Denk, manager of the Fulton Bag firm’s Minneapolis plant, said 
the new building will be 200x250 feet in dimensions and of fireproof construc- 
tion. It will be served by the Soo Line and Great Northern railroads, The 


plant serves Fulton customers in Mi 


ta, Wi 





in, North Dakota and 


South Dakota and other northwestern states to the Pacific Coast. Other plants 
operated by the Fulton company are located at New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Denver, Dallas and Atlanta, 





60 Top Educators at Chicago 
Commodity Markets Symposium 


CHICAGO — Virgil M. Hancher, 
president of the State University of 
Iowa, warmly commended the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade for bringing to- 
gether 60 top flight educators of the 
Farm Belt at the fourth annual sym- 
posium en commodity markets and 
the public interest, held here 
Sept. 6-7. 

Mr. Hancher was the featured 
speaker at a dinner the evening of 
Sept. 6 at the Union League Club 
attended by about 250 persons. He 
discussed “The Responsibility of In- 
dustry and Education for the Future 
of America.” 

As a part of the two-day meet- 
ing, Richard F,. Uhlmann, former 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and president of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Chicago, presented the 
second annual Uhlmann Awards Es- 
say Competition prizes. Mr. Uhlmann 
sponsors the competition in honor 
of his late father, Fred Uhlmann. 

The contest had been open to stu- 
dents, graduate and undergraduate, 
in all recognized colleges and uni- 
versities in the U.S. and Canada. 
Separate awards were made in each 
division. 

Winners in the graduate classifica- 
tion were: first, Cloyd D. Christensen, 
State University of Iowa; second, 
Bernard Bowlen, Kansas State Col- 
lege; tied for third, Donald L. Long, 
Cornell University and Harold L. 
Pryor, Kansas State College. In the 
undergraduate division, Dwight S. 
Brothers, Colorado College, won first 
honors, Richard R. Newberg, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, took second 
prize and third place went to Harold 
Shaffer, University of Minnesota. 

Also at the dinner on the first eve- 
ning, Carl E. Bostrom, president of 
the exchange, acted as master of 
ceremonies. The scope and purpose of 
the Uhlmann awards were commented 
on by J. O. McClintock, executive 
vice president of the Board of Trade. 


GMI President Speaks 


In the morning of the first day, the 
educators heard papers by three per- 
sons who represented various fields 
using commodity markets. Leslie N. 
Perrin, president, General Mills, Inc., 


Minneapolis, said, “We in General 
Mills believe that commodity ex- 
changes provide a service that is im- 
portant to the economy of this coun- 
try. They make it possible to mer- 
chandise many of the products of 
the farm efficiently and at a very 
low cost.” 

(The text of Mr. Perrin’s speech ap- 
pears on page 18 of this issue.) 

Ralph G. Golseth, vice president, 
the Glidden Co., Chicago, covered 
“Trading in Fats and Oils,” and J. A. 
Prindiville, president, the Chicago 
Board of Trade Clearing Corp., point- 
ed out the functions and organizations 
of a clearing house. 

The second day commenced with a 
3-hour tour of the General Mills ele- 
vators and processing plant at South 
Chicago. The afternoon session was 
to be at the Union League Club, and 
was to be built around papers by Paul 
C. Johnson, editor, the Prairie Farm- 
er, who was to discuss “Commodity 
Exchanges and the Farmer.” 

Helen G. Canoyer, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Minnesota, was 
to speak on “Commodity Exchanges 
and the Consumer” later in the day, 
and Allan B. Kline, president, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, was 
to talk on “The Responsibility of the 
Farmers to the Future of America.” 

A dinner at the Union League Club, 
with Sylvester J. Meyer, first vice 
president of the exchange, presiding, 
was to conclude the symposium. 


———BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


McPHERSON PLANT WINS 
RODNEY SAFETY AWARD 


McPHERSON, KANSAS — Em- 
ployees of the McPherson plant of the 
Rodney Milling Co. have won the 
company’s safety award for the sec- 
ond consecutive year with a no-lost- 
time accident record. 

The 60 employees competed against 
employees of the company’s two mills 
at Topeka and one each at Lindsborg, 
Russell and Kansas City. 

Pherson Sept. 8. The award was pre- 
sented by C. C. Williams, representa- 
tive of an insurancé company. Offi- 
cials from the Kansas City office 
of the Rodney firm who attended in- 


cluded M. C. Belan, general superin- 
tendent, and W. D. Mohler, personnel 
manager. 

BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPS STUDIES PLAN TO CUT 
SOYBEAN CEILING 5c BU. 


WASHINGTON — Office of Price 
Stabilization officials are studying a 
plan to reduce the ceiling price for 
soybeans by 5¢ bu. at country points. 
This recommendation has been sub- 
mitted to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and an inter-agency con- 
ference will be held shortly. 

In making this adjustment to the 
bean ceiling, OPS plans to remedy 
conditions in the Chicago market. 
The current Chicago Board of Trade 


ceiling is $3.33 bu. for deliveries on 
futures contracts. Under the new 
plan under OPS consideration, there 
would be a 2¢ bu. allowance for beans 
in store at Chicago and a new addi- 
tional allowance of 3¢ bu. for beans 
tendered on board of trade futures 
contracts. 


SREAO IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
WARD BAKING DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the Ward Baking Co. recently 
declared the company’s regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.37% a share on 
the firm’s preferred stock, as well as 
a 25¢ quarterly dividend on the Ward 
common stock. The dividends are pay- 
able Oct. 1, 1951, to stockholders of 
record Sept. 15, 1951. 





Hearings Will Be Conducted on 
Proposed Control Law Changes 


WASHINGTON — The Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
agreed to hold hearings on three 
administration proposals for revisions 
in the economic controls law. 

Earlier the committee rejected by 
a vote of 9 to 4 a move to repeal 
the Capehart amendment. 

The committee voted to conduct 
open hearings on (1) the administra- 
tion proposal to modify the Cape- 
hart amendment; (2) a bill to repeal 
the amendment banning imports of 
certain fats and oils; (3) a proposal 
to repeal the current ban on live- 
stock slaughter quotas. 

The outlook is that there may be 
a compromise on the Capehart pro- 
vision of the Defense Act. It is point- 
ed out in business circles that it 
would not be unreasonable to clarify 
the Capehart proposal regarding cost 
increase factors which would be per- 
mitted. 

For example, in regard to direct 
cost increases which have occurred, 
the question of reasonableness can- 
not be a consideration or qualifica- 
tion. These factors are real and can- 
not be qualified. However, in regard 
to advertising, distribution, indirect 
factory overhead and administrative 
expense increases, the question of 
reasonableness could be applied. It 
can be expected that the Senate com- 
mittee may recommend to its cham- 
ber that such flexibility be granted 


the price agency in administering 
the law. E 

The fats and oil ban repealer is 
a hot political issue. With the present 
law as it stands, the issue appears 
dead as a political item for the pro- 
ponents of the bari. However, if the 
administration were to push through 
a repeal and return import controls 
on dairy products to their original 
control under Section 22 of the AAA 
act, the dairy industry advocates of 
the ban on imports of butter, cheese 
and other dairy products would be 
able to point to the continued opposi- 
tion of the Democratic administra- 
tion to an issue close to the hearts 
of the dairymen. ; 

The slaughter quota ban repealer 
can go either way. It is an issue 
which OPS is trying to raise to a 
level of great importance. Business 
economists foresee, however, that 
OPS is edging little by little into 
deeper water on meat price control 
without concomitant ration controls 
to force meat into distribution 
channels. 

Some well-known business leaders 
freely predict that meat price con- 
trol will have bogged down to the 
breaking point by the year end and 
may have to be abandoned unless 
ration controls are invoked. Up to 
this time OPS has avoided ration 
controls as the devil would avoid 
holy water. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


H. H. Trapp, who retired Sept. 1 
as general superintendent for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was the guest of honor at a cock- 
tail party attended by approximately 
30 of his associates in the company 
Sept. 5. The party was held at the 
Minneapolis Athletic Club. 

7) 

Paul Bienvenu, president of Catelli 
Food Products, Ltd., Montreal, has 
announced the appointment to the 
company’s board of directors of Sen. 
James A. MacKinnon, a former Cana- 
dian government minister, and John 
E. Brownlee, president and general 
manager of United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg. Leslie F. Burrows has 
been appointed chairman of the com- 
pany’s executive committee, Mr. Bien- 
venu was recently appointed a direc- 
tor of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. 

o 

Walter Reif, a director of Victoria 
Products & Grain (overseas agents), 
Ltd., of London, a subsidiary of the 
McCabe Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is 
currently visiting trade connections 
in the U.S. and Canada. Mr. Reif is 
also a member of the London import- 
ing firm of Schwarz & Co. (grain), 
Ltd. 

DP) 

Wilson P. Tanner of Tariner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York, and Harold 
W. McGhee, who has recently joined 
the organization as vice president, 
recently visited mill connections in 
the Midwest. 

D 

Leslie A. Ford, president of the 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., and 
Owen Wimberly, vice president and 
manager of the Okeene (Okla.) Mill- 


ing Co., visited Ralph Andrade of the 
International Import & Export Co. in 
Kansas City last week 

D 

Paul Atkinson, manager, Norris 
Grain Co., Toledo, was a recent visi- 
tor on the floor of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchang:.. 

& 

E. J. Grimes, recently retired as vice 
chairman of the board of Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been appointed vol- 
unteer payroll savings chairman for 
the U.S. Defense Bond Committee 
of Hennepin County, Minnesota. Mr. 
Grimes will coordinate payroll sav- 
ings campaigns in business firms 
which provide for regular payroll de- 
ductions for bonds. 

e 

Cc. C. Kelly, president, and P. H. 
Baum, vice president and general 
manager, of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, visited 
the offices of the Millers National 
Federation in Chicago Sept. 7. 

D) 

W. A. Chain of Abilene, Kansas, 
president of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, visited the plant 
recently. While in Oklahoma City, he 
was the guest of his son, John H. 
Chain, who is assistant general man- 
ager of the firm. 


Edwin N. Humphrey, president of 
the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., 
was a visitor recently at the Okla- 
homa City headquarters of the Okla- 
homa Millers Assn. 


Elmer W. Reed, executive vice 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, was a recent visitor 


it the Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
ny, St. Louis. 
* 

Harold Vogel, vice president of the 
Continental Grain Co. and president 
of the Merchants Exchange of St. 

uis, and Mrs. Vogel have anncunced 
the birth of a daughter, Jacqueline 
Ann. 

e 

Frank L. Morris of the grain de- 
partment of Thomas & Kennedy Co., 
Augusta, Ga., and Mrs. Morris are ‘n 
Jacksonville, Fla., visiting their two 
sons, Walter and Leroy Morris, own- 
‘rs of the Morris Bakery in that 
city 

s 

Arthur W. Fosdyke, technician, 
Annetsberger Bros., Inc., Northbrook, 
Ill., and president of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club, Chicago, was released 
Sept. 1 from Columbus Hospital, Chi- 
cago where he had been for several 
days for treatment of an intestinal dis- 
turbance. He attended the Illinois 
Bakers Assn. golf outing at Rockford 
Sept. 10. 

2 

Dr. Max Milner and Prof. E. P. Far- 
rell of the department of milling in- 
dustry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, are spending the week in Min- 
neapolis consulting with representa- 
tives of milling companies regarding 
the research program to be conducted 
at the milling school under the spon- 
sorship of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 

e 

The New York Produce Exchange 
has announced these elections to 
membership: Thomas J. Stanley, Con- 
tinental Grain Co.; Albert F. Spencer, 
Frank J. Hughes & Co.; John Hop- 





BIRTHDAY BOYS—The birthdays of M. F. 
executive vice president of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and Max Lehman, retired vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., fall on the same date—July 31. This year 
Charles Ritz, president of the International Milling Co., 
was host at a party for the two at the Minikahda Club, 
Minneapolis. Shown drinking a toast to the occasion are, 


Mulroy, 


left to right, Mr. Ritz; E. J. Quinn and C. I. Long, Marsh 
& McLennan; Leslie N. Perrin, president of General Mills, 
Inc.; Mr. 'Mulroy; Mr. Lehman; Mac Regan, Marsh & 
McLennan; V. A. Rotering, vice president of the First 
National Bank; E. S. Elwell, president of the Northland 
Milk & Ice Cream Co. All are from Minneapolis. Mr. 
Lehman in 75 and Mr. Mulroy is 65 years of age. 
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kins, John Hopkins & Co., and Re- 
land A. Thomas, Randolph Newman 
& Co. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
CREAM OF WHEAT DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of the 

Cream of Wheat Corp., at a special 
meeting held Sept. 5, declared a div- 
idend of 40¢-a share on the corpora- 
tion’s stock, payable Oct. 1 to hold- 
ers of record Sept. 19. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CHICAGO BOARD RESUMES 
TRADING ON SATURDAYS 


CHICAGO—By a vote of 670 to 
369, members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Sept. 5 decided to resume 
Saturday trading, starting Sept. 8. 

The balloting rescinded an earlier 
membership decision, by a narrow 22- 
vote margin, which had kept the big 
futures pits silent on Saturdays since 
June 20. 

The voting put to rest, unless peti- 
tion is started again, the highly con- 
troversial issue of Saturday closing. 
Voting on the question both times, 
first to close and then to not close, 
has brought a record balloting. 

Immediately after the decision was 
made to cease operations on Satur- 
day, a current of unrest among the 
membership was apparent, particu- 
larly when Minneapolis and Kansas 
City decided to remain open. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO CHAPTER, SOGES 
TO HEAR WALTER BERGER 

CHICAGO—An address by Walter 
C. Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, 
and a showing of the film “Growth 
of a Nation,” will be the double at- 
tractions scheduled for the first fall 
meeting of the Chicago Chapter of 
the Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
intendents. 

The meeting will begin at 6:30 p.m. 
Sept. 17, at Martin’s Restaurant, 120 
S. La Salle St., Chicago. Ladies are 
invited. New officers of the chapter 
also are to be welcomed. 

The officers are: Dale E. Wilson, 
superintendent of Northwestern 
Malt & Grain Co., Chicago, president; 
Kenneth Cochran, New York Central 
Elevator, Whiting, Ind., vice presi- 
dent, and Lou Gillan, Corn Products 
Refining Co.,. Argo, Ill., secretary- 
treasurer. 

CHICAGO GETS FIRST 
NEW CROP SOYBEANS 

CHICAGO—The first car of 1951 
crop soybeans arrived at the Chicago 
Board of Trade Sept. 5. The car, re- 
ceived by James E. Bennett & Co., 
was shipped from southern Indiana, 
and was applied on a previous con- 
tract. The beans graded No. 3 yel- 
low with 14.7% moisture. 

The following day the firm re- 
ceived a second car of new beans 
from the same locality. This car 
graded No. 2 yellow, with a” mois- 
ture content of 13.8%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SCREENINGS ORDER 
ISSUED FOR WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE—The Washington State 
Department of Agriculture has is- 
sued new rules and regulations gov- 
erning the sale and distribution of 
screenings. 

The weed seed tolerance for screen- 
ings has been changed. The new or- 
der states that any screenings or 
commercial feeds may not contain “a 
total of more than four or any com- 
bination totaling more than four” of 
primary noxious weed seeds per 
pound. Also, screenings or commer- 
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cial feeds may not contain “a total of 
over 100 or any combination totaling 
more than 100” of secondary noxious 
weed seeds per pound. The various 
weed seeds are listed. 

In another change, it was provided 
that refuse screenings may not con- 
tain any primary noxious weed seeds. 

Refuse screenings may be sold to 
state registered feed lots exclusively, 
provided that they are delivered in 
sacks, or where delivery can be made 
from a rail siding, direct to place of 
storage. In no case, the order says, 
can refuse screenings be hauled over 
highways except in sacks. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE-—— 


Continental Home 
Economist Honored 


for Nutrition Story 


NEW YORK — Miss Ruth Hatha- 
way, home economist of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. of this city, was 
honor guest at an “Omar Khayyam” 
party at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Sept. 6. 

The reception and cocktail party, 
staged by the Grade Teacher Maga- 
zine, a service magazine for elemen- 
tary school teachers reported to in- 
struct approximately 12 million stu- 
dents, celebrated the 10th anniver- 
sary of enriched bread. 

The Continental Baking Co. carried 
a 12-page study unit in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Grade Teacher Maga- 
zine entitled “Bread to Help Build 
Strong Bodies: A Story of Good Nu- 
trition.” The study unit tells the 
story, in the form of a school lesson, 
of the discovery of thiamine, ribo- 
flavin and niacin and how the baking 
industry added the vitamins and iron 
to produce enriched bread. 

The unit also includes tests, bibliog- 
raphy, an imaginary visit to the lab- 
oratory of a large bakery, correlat- 
ing guides for teachers and classroom 
activities for pupils. In addition, the 
baking firm has prepared a kit for 
teachers to use in the classroom. 

In keeping with the theme of the 
party, each guest was given a minia- 
ture loaf of enriched Wonder bread 
and an individual jug of wine. 


———-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


PENINSULAR WAREHOUSE 

FLINT, MICH. C. P. DeRoo, 
president of the Peninsular Milling 
Co., has announced plans for a new 
warehouse 84 by 64 ft. and costing 
an expected $15,000. Of cement block 
construction, the triangular shaped 
building will have two doors facing 
the Grand Trunk railroad tracks and 
two doors facing the road 


——8READ 1S THE STAFF OF 


CARGILL BUILDS GRAIN 
ELEVATOR IN DELAWARE 
MINNEAPOLIS — Construction of 

a new grain elevator at Seaford, Del., 

on the Nantikoke River has been an- 

nounced by Cargill, Inc. Cargill plans 
to have this new facility in operation 

by Oct. 15, 1951. 

During the past few years Cargill 
has added substantially to its facili- 
ties in the East and Southeast 

The elevator at Seaford will 
tribute water-borne corn by truck 
to feed manufacturers in the sur- 
rounding area, and will also provide 
a market for the soybeans that are 
raised in the area. 

The plant will have facilities for 
loading and unloading boats and 
trucks as well as rail cars. 

W. B. Saunders, manager of Car- 
gill’s Baltimore office, will direct and 
supervise the activities of the new 
Seaford elevator. 


uFc— 
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Kansas City Warehousemen Sent 


USDA Opinion on Grain Losses 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has sent to Kan- 
sas City warehousemen its opinion on 
the liability of those merchants after 
the flood damage. This opinion, which 
merely provides an opportunity for 
warehousemen to handle receipts un- 
der an escrow proposition, sets forth 
two alternatives. 

One is that all warehouse receipts 
should be pooled and damage pro- 
rated. The other choice is that the 
oldest warehouse receipts are respon- 
sible for the losses. 

A USDA analysis of the damage 
shows that if the decision is on the 
basis of oldest warehouse receipts 
the government account would be re- 
sponsible for more than 83% of the 
loss. 

Production & Marketing Adminis- 
tration grain officials have urged that 
a compromise attitude be adopted by 
the warehousemen, that all ware- 
house receipts be pooled and that 
the damage be pro-rated among 4ll 


receipt holders. Under these circum- 
stances the government still would 
stand to lose more than 66% of its 
pro-rata share. 

Kansas City warehousemen appear 
to favor a decision which would mean 
that the oldest warehouse receipts 
are stuck with the loss. 

It may be interred om the basis 
of the plan submitted to the Kansas 
City grain warehousemen and a state- 
ment made to a Feedstuffs repre- 
sentative that the government will re- 
fuse to accept the principle that ware- 
housemen are outside local law. USDA 
now takes the position that the 
Uniform Storage Agreement may be 
the controlling factor in the con- 
troversy unless Kansas City ware- 
housemen are willing to pool their 
risks on a pro-rata basis with all cer- 
tificate holders. Rejection of a share 
and share alike in the loss may pro- 
voke a legalistic view at USDA 
which will prolong the controversy. 

According to the USDA official 
statement the total wheat loss in 


the Kansas City flood is approximate- 
ly 1% million bushels. 

The USDA plan to relieve the 
warehousemen is only a temporary 
device and is not seen as the last 
legal move which may be adopted 
by the government. Officials from the 
PMA grain branch are willing to ad- 
just the current caonditions to the 
extraordinary probldéms involved, but 
they decline to submit their judg- 
ment to the trade opinions that Com- 
modity Credit Corp., under the Uni- 
form Storage Agreement, must ex- 
clude the private warehousemen from 
reasonable responsibilities. 

USDA stands ready under recent 
determination of its attorneys to sub- 
mit its losses to a pro-rata basis to 
permit local elevator operators to 
maintain their business. 

Kansas City elevator operators say 
they have not received the USDA 
refinement of the terms submitted 
by the Kansas City Board of Trade 
attorneys and the elevator operators 
they represent. 





PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED 
BY F. H. PEAVEY & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Four men were 
promoted to new duties at the annual 
meetings of stockholders and direc- 
tors of F. H. Peavey & Co. 

A. C. Remele, vice president and 
general counsel of Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., was named general coun- 
sel of F. H. Peavey & Co.; K. C. Van 
Den Berg was elected assistant gen- 
eral counsel of F. H. Peavey & Co. 
in addition to his duties as assistant 
secretary; J. E. Taylor was elected 
assistant treasurer of Peavey Ele- 
vators in addition to his duties as as- 
sistant secretary; R. C. Greene was 
named assistant treasurer of Globe 
Elevators, Duluth, and continues as 
assistant secretary of Globe. 

All other officials were reelected, 
headed by F. T. Heffelfinger, chair- 
man of the board, and F. B. Wells, 
president. 

Directors of Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. elected Howard W. King as assist- 
ant secretary of the firm in addition 
to his duties as general manager of 
the commission department. 

Marshall C. Nelson was elected su- 
pervisor of the futures business of the 
commission department, and all other 
officers were reelected including H. G. 
Dickey, chairman of the board, and 
Totton P. Heffelfinger, president. 

Carl A. Hagen has been elected as- 
sistant treasurer of the King Midas 
Feed Mills division of Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. He will continue as 
assistant secretary of that division. 

At the annual directors meeting of 
the Omaha Elevator Co., C. H. Rahn 
was elected assistant secretary of 
that company in addition to his du- 
ties as assistant treasurer. 

All other officers were reelected in- 
cluding George W. P. Heffelfinger, 
president, and Charles B. Green, vice 
president and general manager. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 
RECEIVE 5-DAY WEEK 
PHILADELPHIA — Bakers em- 
ployed by the major baking com- 
panies of the Philadelphia area have 
accepted a new contract giving them 
a five-day work week for the first 
time in their history, as well as a 


wage increase and other benefits. The 
action averted a strike. 

The contract, which affects 2,000 
bakers directly, and 5,000 workers in- 
directly, also guarantees eight hours 
of work daily instead of six, and 
provides a 10¢-an-hour across-the- 
board wage rise. The men now av- 
erage $1.40 per hour. They originally 
asked a 10% wage increase. 

The men who now work six days 
a week, will have every Saturday 
off and rotate the other day off. 
This part of the contract goes into 
effect Oct. 21. The 10¢ raise is retro- 
active to Aug. 1, with a wage reopen- 
ing next Dec. 1, and the rest of the 
contract extends to July 31, 1952. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
REPORTS AUGUST PRICES 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week advised the trade 
that the average prices of Class 1 
(domestic) and Class 2 (export) 
wheat for the month of August, 1951, 
are $1.90% and $2.36% bu., respec- 
tively. Both are basis No. 1 North- 
ern in store Ft. William-Pt. Arthur 
or Vancouver. The Class 1 price is 
exclusive of the 6¢ bu. carrying 
charge which became effective June 
14, 1951. 


N. W. FEED MEN TO HEAR 
ATHLETIC DIRECTOR 


* 


MINNEAPOLIS—Feed men attend- 
ing the University of Minnesota ani- 
mal nutrition short course Sept. 17-18 
will have their attention diverted 
briefly from feeds and feeding to the 
university’s athletic program. 

Scheduled as the main speaker at 
a banquet Sept. 17 is Ike Armstrong, 
university director of athletics. The 
banquet—an innovation itself this 
year—will be held in Coffman Me- 
morial Union on the main campus in 
Minneapolis. 

Short course sessions, stressing the 
latest in nutrition knowledge, live- 
stock management and retail feed op- 
erations, will be held in Peters Hall 
at the University Farm in St. Paul, 
starting at 8:30 a.m. Sept. 17. 


NEW WHEAT VARIETY FOR 
S.W. KANSAS ANNOUNCED 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A new 
variety of wheat, as yet unnamed, 
has been approved for release on 
farms this fall by the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station as a seed 
increase measure. 

The variety is a cross made in 1935 
between two hybrid lines, Kawvale x 
Marquillo and Kawvale x Tenmarg, 
the latter cross being a sister of Paw- 
nee, The object of the cross was to 
obtain a Pawnee-like wheat with 
more Hessian fly and leaf rust re- 
sistance. 

CI 12128, as the variety is designat- 
ed, appears to be equal to Pawnee in 
yield, test weight, time of maturity, 
straw strength, height and suscepti- 
bility to stem rust. It may appear to 
lodge before maturity, but generally 
it does not break over or completely 
go down. 

The test weight is equal to and 
often higher than that of Pawnee. 
The grain does not bleach as readily, 
sprout in the head, or shatter as much 
as Pawnee does if left standing in the 
field. This variety is not as winter- 
hardy as Pawnee or Comanche. 

Being resistant to Hessian fly, it is 
well suited for production in south. 
west Kansas where Pawnee is sus- 
ceptible to the fly. The variety is re- 
sistant to leaf rust, being superior to 
any variety adapted to Kansas. It is 
susceptible to stinking smut, which 
can be controlled by seed treatment, 
and is resistant to loose smut which 
cannot be controlled easily by seed 
treatment. 

The gluten quality of the new 
wheat is better than that of Pawnee, 
thus satisfactory for baking. The 
grain is also satisfactory to the mill- 
ing trade, 


———“SREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESIGNS POST WITH 
NAPPANEE MILLING 

NAPPANEE, IND. — Russell P. 
Bailey, who has been with the Nap- 
panee Milling Co., Inc., 14 years, 
has announced his resignation. 

He joined the firm as a salesman 
and for the past several years has 
had charge of purchasing, feed formu- 
lation and plant management. 





36 


WASHINGTON —In a sharp re- 
versal of a previous action, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee considering 
the new tax bill voted this week to 
kill last week's proposal to bring farm 
cooperatives under federal tax con- 
trols in regard to income withheld 
from their patrons. 

This week's reversal is seen as a 
final action after the Senate com- 
mittee was swamped with protests 
over its first decision. 

Under the decision taken this 
week, withheld farm cooperative in- 
come will retain its tax exemption 
provisions providing such withhold- 
ing is allocated to the account of the 
patrons. It will be required under 
the proposed changes that the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue obtain re- 
ports from the parent cooperative of 
all allocations of withholding in ex- 
cess of $100 for each patron. 

The committee agreed in princi- 
ple that withholding of patronage 
dividends should be considered by 
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Senators Reverse Action on Co-op 
Tax Measure; Provisions Eased 


the BIR on the same basis as with- 
holding of corporate dividends and 
subject to taxation at the source. 
The House has already voted in its 
tax bill that there will be a with- 
holding of corporate dividend taxes 
at the source. 


Study Ordered 

The Senate Finance Committee 
staff has been instructed by the com- 
mittee to study the issue of with- 
holding of patronage dividends by 
parent cooperatives and to report 
to the committee its findings not 
later than April 1, 1952. 

A significant part of its instruc- 
tions to its staff by the committee 
in this respect is that it asked a re- 
port on a single tax on patronage 
dividends and not a double tax as 
now exists under the internal rev- 
enue laws as regards corporate divi- 
dends. Under the present law cor- 
porate dividends are twice taxed— 
once in the hands of the corpora- 


tion and again when received and 
subject to tax in the hands of the 
stockholder. 

Spokesmen here for the coopera- 
tives say they too are opposed to 
the dual taxation feature of the law 
regarding corporation dividends and 
would join the proprietary trades in 
any move to end this condition. How- 
ever, a spokesman for the coopera- 
tives said that the proprietary in- 
terests should at this time join them 
in beating down this attempt to 
bring the farm cooperatives under 
taxation. 

This proposal was met with cool 
if not frigid indifference in trade 
quarters where it was pointed out 
that the cooperatives have no part 
in any affirmative action in ending 
dual taxation on corporate dividends 
since they consider themselves part- 
nership instruments and their sup- 
port of a plan to end dual taxation 
would not be helpful. 





Decline in Wheat Carryover Next 
July Forecast in USDA Report 


WASHINGTON—In the current 
1951-52 marketing year, less wheat 
is being produced than is likely to 
be used in the U.S. and exported, and 
consequently the carryover on July 1, 
1952, probably will be about 75 mil- 
lion bushels below the mid-1951 figure 
of 395 million, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture says in its current 
Wheat Situation report. 

However, USDA continues, with 
prices to be supported at a minimum 
of $2.17 bu., farmers are likely to 
produce enough wheat in 1952 to meet 
domestic and export requirements in 
1952-53 and provide for an increase 
in the carryover at the end of that 
marketing year. This assumes average 
growing conditions. 


Steady Price Forecast 


These further observations also are 
included in the USDA report: 

Prices for the 1951-52 crop are ex- 
pected to average a little above the 
effective loan level—the support price 
of $2.18 bu. minus a storage deduction. 
Considerable downward pressure on 
prices is to be expected as movement 
of the large spring wheat crop devel- 
ops, although this may be largely off- 
set by the crop loss in the hard win- 
ter wheat area, an expected increase 
in quantities purchased for export, 
and a substantial movement into stor- 
age where wheat would be eligible for 
price support. 

If yields for next year’s wheat crop 
are average, the 78.9 million goal 
acreage would result in a crop of 
1,165 million bushels, . 167 million 
above this year’s estimated produc- 
tion. However, it is likely that the 
goal acreage will be exceeded. Re- 
cent reports from local Production 
and Marketing Administration com- 
mittees indicate about 80 million acres 
will be planted, about 144% more 
than the goal. Production on such an 
acreage would exceed the goal by 15 
or 20 million bushels. 

A crop of about 1,165 million bush- 
‘els and a carryover of old wheat on 
July 1, 1952, estimated at 320 million 
bushels, would provide 1,485 million 


bushels of domestic wheat for 1952-53. 
Use of wheat in the U.S. in 1952-53 
is forecast at about 745 million bush- 
els. Assuming exports at 325 million 

moderately less than expected for 
1951-52—the carryover on July 1, 
1953, would be about 415 million bush- 
els. This would be about 100 million 
bushels more than is expected to be 
carried over next July 1. 

The minimum support price of $2.17 
for. the 1952 crop announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on Aug. 29 
is 90% of the mid-July parity price. 
If 90% of parity at the beginning of 
the marketing year is higher, the sup- 
port will be raised to that level. 


Up for Renewal 

The International Wheat Agree- 
ment ends with the 1952-53 year and 
the question of extension will be con- 
sidered in coming months. During the 
first two years of the agreement, ex- 
ports of wheat and flour have been 
maintained at a higher level than 
would have been possible in the ab- 
sence of the agreement or a similar 
export program. 

World trade in bread grains in 
1951-52 is expected to be little differ- 
ent from the 923 million bushels in 
the past week. Exports from the U.S. 
are expected to be about the same 
and those from Australia and Argen- 
tina somewhat less. Exports from 
Canada are expected to be somewhat 
larger, though transportation difficul- 
ties will be a limiting factor. A trans- 
port controller was recently named 
to coordinate the movement of grain 
and other bulk commodities. Wheat 
stocks in the four principal wheat 
exporting countries on July 1, 1951, 
totaled 800 million bushels, less than 
2% above a year earlier. 


Output Up Some 

Prospects indicate slightly larger 
world bread grain productipn (ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union and China) 
in 1951-52 than the high output in 
1950. A net increase is forecast for 
Europe, largely because the crop in 
prospect in eastern Europe, tradi- 


tionally a surplus area, is larger than 
the poor 1950 outturn. Prospects for 
normally deficit western Europe are 
for some reduction from 1950, Little 
change is expected in Africa. Some 
increase is expected in wheat produc- 
tion in Asia. Prospects in Turkey are 
especially good. No significant change 
is reported for India. 

In the Soviet Union some increase 
in the wheat crop and a possible re- 
duction in rye seems in prospect. Gen- 
eral information points to larger 
crops in China and Manchuria. 

The wheat harvest in Canada is 
officially forecast at a record level of 
582 million bushels, 25% above last 
year’s large outturn. The acreage in 
Argentina is reported below that of 
the last crop and growing conditions 
have not been favorable because of 
continued drouth. Reduced seedings 
in Australia are expected to result in 
a smaller crop than last year. 

The size of exports cannot be fore- 
cast very closely this early in the 
marketing year. It now appears that 
exports in July-December will total 
more than twice as much as the 113 
million bushels for the same period 
a year earlier, whereas exports in 
January-June will be considerably 
smaller than a year earlier. 

If exports for the July-June year to- 
tal about the same as the 366 million 
bushels in 1950-51 about 320 million 
would remain for carryover July 1, 
1952. This is 75 million bushels below 
the carryover July 1, 1951, but almost 
equal to the 334 million-bushel 1941- 
50 average. 
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ANNUAL BANQUET SET 

PHILADELPHIA — The ninth an- 
nual banquet of the Philadelphia Bak- 
ery Production Men’s Club will be 
held Oct. 6 at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel here, according to an an- 
nouncement by Herbert F. Peters, 
president of the club. Tickets may be 
obtained from Robert Weaver, 3701 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia 40. 
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HELP WANTED 


a_i | 


WANTED—MILLING ENGINEER — GOOD 
opportunity in modern corn mill for junior 
engineer. Milling education or experience 
in a grain mill desired. Write letter giv 
ing full particulars to Corn Mill Division, 
General Foods Corp., H. Hobbie Ave., 
Kankakee, It) 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


PRODUCTION CONTROL DIRECTOR 
available. Experienced in soft and hard 
wheat flour, feed and corn milling. Pre- 
pared flours and bakery service. Forty- 
five years of age with 25 years of experi- 
ence as cereal chemist, operative miller 
and quality control. Prefer technical sales 
or management liaison. Address 13, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn 














MACHINERY WANTED 





EL Vv 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

J. B. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, 

City. Mo. 


BROKERS WANTED 
ola tahiiehed wi mill 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, need! 
grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us con your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. * 


Jefferson 














NEW — NEVER UNCRATED: 


Battle 
Creek Wrapping Machine 
Cc SIP ag, ei 


Company's 
Pp ly Production Line. 
Consisting of: Carton Bottom Sealer 
Liner Closure and Top Sealer - Three 
Volumetric - 2 Stage Fillers - Con- 
veyors - Top Roll Closure and Carton 
Top Sealer, What It Does: Automatically 
forms, lines and fills cartons and seals 
top. Handles any free flowing, dry ma- 
terial such as pie mix, rice, etc. Ad- 
dress 2945, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 














MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Aug. 31 
Sept. 7 

BRAN 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 

SHORTS— 
September .. 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
Sales (tons) 

*Sales. 


DEATHS 


Aug. 31 
$50.00@ 50.50 
47.25@ 47.75 
48.25@ 48.50 
8.75@ 49.00 
49.25@ 49.50 
. - @*50.00 


$55.00@ 55.5 
5 


53.00@ 
1,080 








Theodore Soloski, 38, cereal chem- 
ist at the Quartermaster Corps Food 


and Container Institute, Chicago, 
died Sept. 1 after a long illness. He 
was a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and was employed by the 
department of quality control, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, prior 
to joining the institute staff in 1945. 
He is survived by Mrs. Soloski and 
two sons, Warren, 10, and Stephen, 7. 
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NE year ago, as had been cus- 
tomary for several years, Lee 
Marshall was an honored guest 
and principal speaker at this gather- 
ing. Certainly his spirit is with us to- 
day, to reaffirm his interest in your 
program. He would recommend to his 
fellow bakers, individually and col- 
lectively, to follow the path of co- 
operation which he pioneered for 
them himself, almost alone among 
bakers 
His interest in wheat improvement 
was a cornerstone in his development 
into one of the leading citizen-states- 
men of the food industry. He loved 
this Middle West area and through 
his whole life his roots always re- 
mained here no matter where busi- 
ness required his actual residence. 
His life always had a “grass roots” 
foundation, and from it came his 
growth as a great and good citizen 
His services in every national sphere 
wherever required are so well known 
as to need no repetition now. What 
does bear repeating and worthwhile 
for us to consider today is that he 
set an example of good citizenship 
Our great country needs as per- 
haps never before, since its incep- 
tion, the active interest of all citi- 
zens to preserve good representative 
government. And yet, preoccupation 
with personal or economic affairs has 
caused millions of good people, in- 
cluding many of us, to ignore matters 
which concern their government and 
trust these great responsibilities to 
selfish political pressure groups 
These groups become powerful in- 
terests that can save or destroy an 
administration, and so administra- 
tions appease them at the expense 
of the vast majority of the citizens. 
The excuse for our preoccupation usu- 
ally is that most of us are caught 
in a squeeze between confiscatory 
taxation and the high cost of main- 
taining our own family establish- 
ments 
Leaving our national affairs, which 
are the source of our troubles, in 
the hands of professional politicians, 
presumes that they can do what we 
ought to be doing better than we can 
ourselves 
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ABA Chairman Calls for Reawakening of Public 
Interest in Government; Charts Path for Bakers 


I do not believe they can or will 
do better. 

It is not my purpose to disparage 
the word “politician” if by that word 
is meant a person who devotes time 
to the science of government. Many 
of them are splendidly trained, fine 
people. Neither are my remarks pro 
or con any political party or plat- 
form. 

What I refer to is the duty of all 
good citizens to seek out the best 
man for every office, observe his per- 
formance, criticize error and do all 
possible to replace incompetent or 
dishonest efficials. 


Disturbing Trend 

Whatever the cause, whether it 
be the failure of men or of parties, 
the greatest question in the future of 
everyone of us today is the disturbing 
trend in our national and internation- 
al affairs. 

On every side, we see a generally 
apathetic attitude on the part of 


good people who ought collectively 
to be an aroused citizenry demand- 
ing an accounting of stewardship and 
then setting affairs to right. 

How has it come to pass that mil- 
lions of people who have great com- 
petence and “know how” in their 
own affairs become collectively a na- 
tion which has lost its “know how” 
of dealing with all enemies of our 
kind of government and our way of 
life and lost historic confidence in its 
own strength? 

“Better wheat makes it better for 
all of us.” To this we all subscribe, 
but we would be dull-witted indeed 
if we were to believe our individual 
affairs, no matter how hard we work, 
could maintain a state of well-being 
while the nation moves daily into a 
more and more unhappy condition. 

An active, intelligent interest at 
every governmental level is the price- 
less ingredient needed, now to pre- 
serve and safeguard all we have or 
hope to have. 


Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 

the most exacting milling requirements, We 

offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
gtowing areas. We origigate wheat from 

. our 56 country elevators in four southwest- __ 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
~ 8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 


and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN © OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
| KANSAS CITY 





DULUTH 
LIVERPOOL 
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Failure of people to accept their 
civic responsibilities is a principal 
reason for the steady increase in cen- 
tralized government in our genera- 
tion and in the frequent resort to 
government controls of one kind or 
another. As one fails, another is in- 
troduced, putting an ever firmer 
straight jacket on the individual 
initiative which contributed so im- 
portantly to the growth of America. 

The latest of the regimentation 
crew, the price controllers, now waiit 
their authority and power greafly 
increased. They want authority to li- 
cense business and power to cancel 
the license for infraction of their 
edicts. 

These are devices of dictators, not 
of democracies, but they will be 
adopted unless citizens soon object. 

There are people in government to- 
day who believe everything in our 
previous. way of life and of govern- 
ment is wrong and that things must 
be changed. 

After our revolution in 1776, the 
civilized world did not believe that 
people could rule themselves. They 
did not believe it was possible to 
have “government of the people, by 
the people and for the people.”’ But 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


&,500,000 Bus. 
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Centennial rourine mus.co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST “MODERN 


SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 











ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


—— 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Attentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTI Leg, U.S.A 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorxk Crry 








LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








for more than 100 years, Ameri- 
cans proved it could be done and did 
it, and built a great country at the 
same time. 

Now, some people in high places 
igain believe the people not compe- 
ent to think for themselves, and un- 
fortunately, by failure to act and 
assert our competence we, the peo- 
le, are in effect agreeing with those 
who seek to change our way of life. 

We inherited at the beginning of 
this century the best system of gov- 
ernment the world hadi ever known, 
vhich created more good for more 
people in a shorter period of time 
than ever had been done before or 
since. 

Unless by a sharp about-face, we 
can change the trend of our national 
affairs to preserve the ideals of the 
past, we will fail completely to live 
up to the traditions, the thinking, 
the genius and the inspiration of those 
great founding fathers who created 
this nation of ours. 

I believe the food industry has, to 
a greater extent than in some oth- 
ers, an appreciation of responsibility 
to the public interest which is one 
phase of good citizenship. 

Here we are wheat farmers, grain 
handlers, flour millers and bakers, 
working together to make constant 
improvement in the quality of our 
wheat, flour and bread and bakery 
products. The Wheat Flour Institute, 
the American Institute of Baking, 
and the Bakers of America Program 
are all additional evidence of our 
determination to constantly meet the 
ever more exacting demands of the 
consuming public. 


Criticisms Heard 

But, in spite of all our efforts, we 
still hear criticisms of bread which 
strengthens men’s lives and hence is 
called the “staff of life.” Our good 
American white bread is another 
American institution which is being 
criticized while elsewhere in the 
world people would do anything in 
their power to have it. 

It is true that mostly faddists and 
fanatics criticize, but they influence 
a constantly enlarging circle of peo- 
ple 

We believe we have an obligation 
to correct erroneous statements when 
they fall within the scope of our spe- 
cialized knowledge. 

Therefore, the Bakers of America 
Program has decided to expand its 
public relations department and ac- 
tivities. We want to spread to every 
person in America knowledge of the 
greatness and essentiality of bakery 
products. 

We want to broaden to an even 
greater degree than we have to date 
the importance of bread in a health- 
ful, well rounded diet. We will seek 
to build an even more widespread 
knowledge of such things as the 
Wheat Flour Institute’s research on 
weight reducing diets, which require 
bread at every meal. 

In this tenth anniversary of vita- 
min and mineral enrichment we have 
distributed to more than 6,000 news- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address given by John T. McCarthy, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, chairman 
of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn., at the an- 
nual field day of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. held near Kansas 
City. The late M. Lee Marshall, for- 
mer head of the Continental Baking 
Co., who is mentioned in Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s talk, was the subject of an 
address at the field day by Rayriond 
K. Stritzinger, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Baking Co. 





papers, a thousand radio stations and 
a hundred magazines, news and fea- 
ture stories which have emphasized 
the great importance of bread in 
building a better health in America 
today. 

Our national advertisement, writ- 
ten and signed by Dr. Elmer Hen- 
derson, president of the American 
Medical Assn., and bearing the state- 
ments of the nation’s leading nutri- 
tionists, will have reached more than 
50 million readers by the end of this 
year. 

Activity Broadened 

We are broadening our activity so 
as to insure in time to come that 
every person who can be reached in 
any way will be reached, and we will 
acquaint them of additional facts of 


We Specialize in.. 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Rearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
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Leavenworth, Kansas 
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our industry, with which all of you 
may be familiar but many consum- 
ers are not. 

All this will be done as a part of 
our campaign to build not only a big- 
ger and better baking industry, but 
in addition, to build a steady expan- 
sion in the market for the grain 
produced in this state and in others. 
We bakers now take annually 300 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, 300 million 
pounds of eggs, nearly 300 million 
pounds of milk, a billion pounds of 
shortenings and millions of pounds 
of other products of sAmerican farms. 
We can be an even bigger customer 
of the farmer in years to come if we 
continue to strengthen our advertis- 
ing, public relations, consumer edu- 
cation and merchandising campaign 
in years to come—and let me as- 
sure you that we fully expect to do. 

But, ready answers to critics and 
dependence on an historical appreci- 
ation of the “staff of life” are not 
enough for good public relations. 

We need a sensitive knowledge of 
what people are thinking about our 
product. We must anticipate, as far 
as we can, changes in tastes and in 
choices of products. 

From time to time, a formula, a 
method, a product, a taste or flavor 
will be extolled or criticized. This is 
natural for people are entitled to 
their opinions and to the right of ex- 
pressing them. 

From these expressions we 
learn the trend of people's taste. 


may 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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But there are other critics whose 
interest centers in one or another of 
the usual components of a good bread 
formula. These people, on the basis 
of their own opinion or for their 
purely selfish interests, from time to 
time agitate for legal requirements 
for inclusion of stated quantities of 
their products in every bread formula. 

There are many such people in 
government and other influential cir- 
cles. No good citizen will fail to no- 
tice that regulations of this type are 
the kind that hamper rather than 
help our efforts to increase the con- 
sumption of wheat. 

The people will be served, they 
will get whatever best suits them, 
and in this our white bread is no 
exception. 

Whether those longest in the bak- 
ing business, and those presently 
most firmly entrenched, will best 
satisfy future demands remains to be 
seen. 

If they do not, it certainly is a 
nice challenge to new people with 
imagination to do the job. The op- 
portunity is open to all. 

All good bakers will rise to meet 
the challenge of taking this good 
wheat, which efforts like those ex- 
emplified here have so steadily im- 
proved, and strive hard to make 
bread and bakery products of con- 
stantly better quality and value. 

The path of progress is not to re- 
vert back to primitive, unrefined 
types of food, nor to follow those 
who are so emotionally concerned 
that you should have this or that 
kind of food, or this or that much. 

Our path is in more and more re- 
search to learn what man needs for 
complete health and to devise ways 
and means to deliver our natural 
proportion of the requirements to the 
dinner tables as cheaply as possible 
and in the most appetizing forms. 

Your work here deserves, and I 
know it will get, the same support 
from all bakers which Lee Marshall 
so generously gave to you. Certainly, 
without your help and your accom- 
plishments, the relative ease of pro- 
duction of good bread everywhere in 
America that prevails today would 
not be possible. 

You have helped tremendously in 
the success of the baking industry 
and of every baker. Appreciation and 
support of things that help us is 
an attribute of good citizenship. 

Surely no one of us who is suc- 
cessful will be so naive as to accord 
his achievements to his own unaided 
efforts. 

Nor will any of you be unconscious 
of the past social order in this coun- 
try without whose continuous sup- 
port and vigilant protection the great- 
ness of America in which we have 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Wisdom 


High 
Protein 


participated, could never have come 
to pass. 

We cannot hope to have an Amer- 
ica safe for its citizens to build 
soundly for themselves if the citizens 
themselves do not want to take on 
the burdens and risks of citizenship. 

Better wheat makes it better for 
all of us. Let’s have better citizen- 
ship to keep it that way. 

What is needed now for the benefit 
of all of us is men to lift them- 
selves out of their narrow sphere 
into the ‘broader sphere of civic ac- * 
tivity. 

Crises demand decisions. There cer- 
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tainly is a crisis in this country. 
On our decisions, of all of us as 

citizens, depends the future of all our 

people, our hopes and all our plans. 
Let us make right decisions. 
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NEW BISCUIT, CRACKER 
LIAISON GROUP FORMED 


CHICAGO—A new committee com- 
posed of members of the American 
Bakers Assn. and the Biscuit ,and 
Cracker Manufacturers Assn. has 
been formed and will be known as 
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the Biscuit and Cracker Liaison Com- 
mittee, John T. McCarthy, Jersey 
Bread Co., Toledo, chairman of the 
ABA, has announced. 

E. L. Southwick of the Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the baker divi- 
sion of the committee while the bis- 
cuit and cracker division will be head- 
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C. White, 
apolis. 
Included on the biscuit and cracker 
division are H. B. Cunningham, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York; A. W. 
DeBirny, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y.; K. F. MacLellan, 
United Biscuit Co. of America, Chi- 
cago; C. R. McKenna, Johnson Bis- 


White Baking Co., Indian- 


is a need for a still closer cooperative 
activity in solving problems of mu- 
tual interest which arise from time 
to time. 

“The liaison committee will enable 
a greater combined effort on such 
natters and will effect a better un- 
derstanding of problems within each 
industry.” 
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Continental Baking Co., New York: 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Inc., San Francisco; National Biscuit 
Co., New York; General Baking Co., 
New York; Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
New York; United Biscuit Co. of 
America, Chicago; Weston’s Bread & 
Cake, Ltd., Winnipeg; Arcady Farms 


ed by R. E. Watson of the Weston 
Biscuit Co., Inc., Passaic, N.J. 

Other members of the baker divi- 
sion are Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit; Ellis B. Baum, 
Continental Baking Co., New York; 
Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., relationship between the industries 
Pittsburgh; Ralph D. Ward, Drake represented by the two associations,” 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, and Edwin Mr. McCarthy said. “However, there 


IT PAYS 


TO INVESTIGATE MILLING 
EQUIPMENT GUARANTEED 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


HERE'S PROOF: 


We know the Forster Wheat Conditioner can 
save money for any mill. This saving will 
average as much as 0c per cwt. 


cuit Co., Sioux City, Iowa; W. T. 
Scott, Maryland Biscuit Co., Balti- 
more, and the S. Vander Heide, Hol- 
land-American Wafer Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

“There is of course a close inter- 


Milling Co., Chicago; Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.: 
Froedtert Grain & Malt, Milwaukee: 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Kings- 
burg Cotton Oil; Omar, Inc., Omaha: 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decator, II. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 
NEW CONTRACT 
RICHMOND, VA.—Baker; 
route salesmen and supply rivers 
here recently voted to accept an 
offer of a new contract by four Rich- 
mond bakeries, according to an an- 
nouncement by A. L. Lewis, union 
business agent. He said that terms 
of the new contract, which affect 
about 220 drivers, include wage in- 
creases ranging from 7%%4-10¢ for 
hourly workers, along with boosts 
for commission salesmen. Bakeries 
involved are the General Baking Co., 
the Continental Baking Co., Bromm 
Baking Co., Inc., and Nolde Bros., 
Inc. 


@READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNUAL REPORT CITATIONS 

NEW YORK—The annual corpora- 
tion reports of eight baking and 11 
milling firnis have qualified for merit 
citations in a survey conducted by 
Financial World, investment and 
business publication. The firms are 


truck 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ELEVATOR UNDER WAY 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y .— Work has 
been started on the foundation of a 
concrete block and steel warehouse 
at Binghamton, N.Y., for the 
Broome Cooperative Grange League 
Federation (GLF) Elevator, whole- 
sale feed dealer. 


THERE IS A FORSTER 
WHEAT CONDITIONER 
NEAR YOU. Many leading 


millers in all sections of the coun- 
try have installed Forster Wheat 
Conditioners. Wherever you are, 
there is a Forster machine in oper- 
ation not far away. Your brother 
miller would be glad to have you 
see it. Write us and we will ar- 
range an inspection for you. 





WKY 
OY 


QUALITY 


Forster conditioners are operating in many 
of the largest mills in the country. These 
millers are obtaining a cleaner and quicker 
separation of endosperm and bran. That 
means more patent, with no higher ash, and 
less power required. And there are_other 
benefits, too, such as quicker 

changes from one wheat mix to 

another and cleaner wheat to help 

reduce fragment count. 


We have proved these savings 
many times. And we are willing to 
prove them to you. To give us an 
opportunity to do so, we are will- 
ing to install a Forster Conditioner 
in your plant on a rental system 
which requires no initial capital in- 
vestment on your part. You take 
no risk. 
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bakery: 


If you are interested in producing 
better flour at lower cost, let us tell 
you all about this plan. It costs 
nothing to investigate.. Write today. 


FORSTER Geemicat Company 


1441 SO. MCLEAN BLVD. WICHITA 12, KANSAS 
« We Condition All Cereal Grains °« 








OBINSON 
Willing Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 
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an eee of 
outstanding outstanding 


symbol... ere service 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


” 
grne<4 


The Library 


The Northwestern Miller Library . - - 
is a special reference and re- 
search collection of books, pamphlets 
and records that has been carefully built 
over the years to provide the most com- 
plete source of historical and statistical 
information on the flour milling indus- 
try and the trades associated with it. 


Persons using the library find 20,000 
subjects classified in the general infor- 
mation index and 200 additional sub- 
jects represented in the pamphlet file. 
More than 400 books, most of them 
specialized volumes concerned with 
subjects directly or indirectly related to 
the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 
tries, are catalogued. 


Photographic illustrations of 1,500 
subjects have been of value to many 
firms in search of “the right picture.” 


Information on more than 15,000 


persons is found in the men-in-the-trade 
card file. More extensive biographical 
material is available on 1,200 persons 
prominent in the milling and related 
industries. 


Historical files on more than 250 mill- 
ing, baking and feed companies are 
maintained to give an up-to-date picture 
of individual firms. 


Special research work is often done by 
The Northwestern Miller’s librarian and 
other staff members as a special service 
to advertisers. 


The library is a part of the extensive 
service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


¢ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
e The Almanack, a statistical annual 

Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

¢ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers — 

Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





the Related Fields of 


muvee | Ohe-Northmestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 








THe NorTHWESTERN MiLLeR «+ FEEDSTUFFS 4 
Tue American BAKER * MiLuinc Propuction NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf’ 


CAENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
GARB CITY , MINNESBOTA 








Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


° 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
» 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


e 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

















HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1, O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





VICTOR 6622 











Many a man is prevented from pad- 
dling his own canoe by a wife that 
rocks the boat. 

¢?¢¢ 

“I suppose you heard that poor old 
Al killed his wife?” 

“No! How?” 

“With a golf club.” 

“How many strokes?” 

e 

A guy wandering through a depart- 
ment store squeezed one doll and it 
cried “Mama.” Later he squeezed an- 
other doll and it screamed “Floor- 


walker.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
Many a husband wouldn't mind his 
wife being his better half, if only she 
wasn’t so inquisitive about how the 
other half lives. 
¢?¢¢ 
Bore: “I’m a self-made man, that’s 
what I am—a self-made man.” 
Listener: “You knocked off work 


too soon.” 
e¢$?¢¢ 


An eccentric in the Adirondacks 
constructed a building entirely of knot 
holes. “What kind of holes do you 
call these?” asked a visiting New 
Yorker. 

“They 
builder. 

“Hmmpf,” said the New Yorker, 
“they look like holes to me.” 


¢¢¢ 
A husband and wife were having a 
bitter discussion about who was the 
more extravagant. “You accuse me 
of reckless extravagance,” said he, 
scornfully. “When did I ever make a 
useless purchase?” “Well,” said she, 
“there’s the fire extinguisher you 
bought last year. We never used it 
once, not once.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
First: “I’m going to shoot 
(Threatens him with pistol.) 
Second: “Why?” 
First: “I said I'm going to shoot 
anyone that looks like me.” 
Second: “Do I look like you?” 
First: “You do.” 
Second: “Go ahead—shoot!” 


eo? 
“Something came into my mind just 
now and went away again.” 
“Perhaps it was lonely.” 
¢@¢ ¢ 
The landlord was questioning the 
prospective tenant. “You know,” he 
said, “we insist on keeping it very 
quiet and orderly on these premises 
Do you have any children?” 
“No.” 
“A piano, radio or phonograph?” 
“No.” 


are knot holes,” said the 


you.” 


“Do you play any musical instru- 
ments. Do you keep a dog, cat or 
canary?” 

“No, but my fountain pen scratches 


sometimes.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Wife: “How many 
catch Saturday, dear?” 
Husband: “Six, all beauties.” 
Wife: “I thought so. That market 
has made a mistake again and sent 
us a bill for eight.” 


fish did you 
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THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia Sst. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 
FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C e Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
IN ¢ 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA NEI 
ew York 5 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, incorporated 
Members N. Y, Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Biwy, NEW YORK5. N. Y. 
New England Office 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Cable Address: “Doxrrracn,’’ Londor 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPR!,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“Coventry,"’ London 











C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield 
HERTS. ENGLAND 


Cable Address: “Alkers,’" London 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
liarold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Sept. 15—Dist. 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Abilene, Kansas; 
sec., Fred Zutavern, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 

Sept. 16-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Production Conference; Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga; sec., E. 
P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 
Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 

Sept. 22—Dist. 7, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Harold Cook, Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Sept. 25-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 434, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata. 

Sept. 28-29—Dist. 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, O’Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Lyman E. 
Witt, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sept. 29—Dist. 3, Association of 
Operative Millers, and Cincinnati 
Association of Cereal Chemists; Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Ralph Krebs, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., 1300 W. Carroll St., Chicago. 

Oct. 1-2—Bakers Institute of North- 
ern California; sponsored by Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Northern California; Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. 
B. Gicker, 121 2nd St., San Fran- 
cisco 5. 

Oct. 1-2—U.S. Wholesale Grocers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C.; exec. vice pres., Harold O. 
Smith, Jr., 1511 K. St., Washington 5. 

Oct. 6—Dist. 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Harris Milling Oo., 
Owosso, Mich.; sec., Walter Scott, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. 

Oct. 6—Dist. 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; sec., Joseph Keiser, Salt Lake 
Flour Mills. 

Oct. 10-12—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians; Sherman Hotel, 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
“PENNELL,” 


Cable Address Liverpool! 











FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ““AncHnor,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WavERLEY” 











Chicago; sec.-treas., Dr. E. L. Holmes, 
2736 N. Mildred Ave., Chicago 14. 

Oct. 11-18—Dist. 9, Association of 
Overative Millers, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Oct. 13-17 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 23—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Oonn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct, 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ml. 

Oct. 25-26—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Washington Duke Ho- 
tel, Durham, N.C.; vice pres., Paul 
M. Marshall, 308 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 27—Dist. 8, Association of Op- 


erative Millers, Hotel Markcen, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., C. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 


Oct. 28-30—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn; Phoenix Hotel, Lexington; 
sec., Charles Heitzman, Heitzman 
Bakery, Louisville. 


Oct. 31—Iowa Bakers Assn.; Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; sec., 
Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mulberry 
St., Waterloo. 


Nov. 3—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, Ill; sec., Hen- 
ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 


Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 
America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; pres., Paul 8. Willis, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 432 Des moines Bldg., Des 
Moines. 

1952 


dan. 26-30—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Il; information: 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 








N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
are AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


~ 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Drproma,"’ Glasgow 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: “Philip,” Dundee 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTE 
Also Handling Bakers’ popeten 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW ,C 2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 





TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,”” Copenhagen 


Feed 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"Marve.,” Glasgow 


Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON's | 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable 








Address: “Goldenglo,” Giasgow 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Wedeboer” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: 


SINCE 1889 


Guarantee Trust, New York 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
seftwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiluch” 
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TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











MADE-RITE 





een ~~~CKansas Gay. Kan. City, Kan. 
Atlanta -Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minnec polis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


MAKERS SINCE 1870 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.., 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














La bd hd La 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Oy skewer 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO, 





NDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co.. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. ‘ 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd.. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Oo. 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American Flours, Inc. 

Ames Harris Neville Co. 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc. 

Arkell & Smiths 

Arnold Milling Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Saxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Millis 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co..... 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co, 

Blake, J. H 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Bowsher, N, P., Co. 

Brey & Sharpless 

Broenniman Co., 

Buhler Bros., Inc. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burrows Equipment Co 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cameron, John F., & Co. 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr..... 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd...... 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 

Chase Bag Co. ; 

Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.. 

Checkerboard Elevator Co 

Chelsea Milling Co. . 

Chicago, Se. Shore & Bo. Bend R. R.. 

Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son : ses 

Church & Dwight Co., "Ine 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co. 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 

Cohen, Felix . 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co ps 
olumbia-Southern Cher 4 

Commissiehandel ‘Cereales’’ 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co..........+- 

Continental Grain Oo. 

Corralloy Tool Co. 

Coulter & Coulter, Inc 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co... 

Crawford & Law ....... 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
Day Comps 

ve Boer, W., 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Doty Technical Laboratories . 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan Fox & Co., Inc 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc... 


Eagle Roller Mill Co.. oe 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills, 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Enns Milling Co > 
Entoleter Division 
Essmueller Co. . 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farmers Ur 

Farquhar Bres. 

Feast, C. E., & Co 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s.. 
Flour Mills of Americ 
Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels 

Forster Chemical Co. 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Fort Morgan Mills .... 
Foster & Felter Co 

Franco, Francis M. . 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co.. 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 


General Service, Inc. 
viliespie Bros., Ltd 
Globe Cereal Mills 
Globe Milling Co. ‘ 
ioffe & Carkener, Inc... 
toldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co..... 
jreat Star Flour Mills, Ltd... 
yreenbank, H. J., & Co.... 
Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 


Hamm, J. M. @c. M 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.... 
Harris Bros. & Oo., Ltd.... 
Harris, Upham & Co 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


Hart-Carter Co. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Hotel Sherman 

Howes, S., Co., 

Howie, J. K., Co. ..... 
Hubbard Milling Oo. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F.. Milling Co... 

Innis, Speiden & Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ‘ 
International Paper Co., Ragpak Div.. 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J.. Co. 

Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Tohnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construc tion Co 
Joseph, I. 8&., Co., Inc. 

Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co ae 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kenser, Charles H. ... 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons.. 
King Midas Flour Mills.... 
King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. .. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., & Co.. 


LaGrange Mills . 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Lathrop Grain Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 
Loken & Co. .... 

Luchsinger, Meurs ‘& Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.... 
Macdonald Engineering Co. . 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd.. 
Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf. Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, 

‘. V. “Meelunie,” 

Mennel Milling Co 

Mente & Co., Inc 

Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Mitchell, B. 

Monsanto Chemical Co 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., 

Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, 
Morten Milling Co. 


Nationa: Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. . 
National Cotton Council ee 


Neft & Fry Co 
Nehemkis, Peter R., 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Oentury Ca 

New Era Milling Go.. 
Noblesville Milling Oo. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norrie Grain Co. 
Norton. Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell, Inc 


Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, 
Osteck & C 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd.. 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc. 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Preston- Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., 


Quaker Oats Co 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

bee Wing Milling Co 

Reilly, John F. .. es 
Rhoads, J. E., & Sons 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltda 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & 

Russell, 3 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russel! Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. * 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
Sands, Taylor & Woods Co. 
Schneider. W. H., Company 
Schultz, Baujan & Co 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co, 

Strisik, 8S. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 

Superior Separator Co. 

Sutton, Steele & Steele, 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc. 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 

Twin City Machine Co 


Uhimann Grain Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
United Grain Growers, Ltd....... 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp 
Universal Brush Mfg. Co. 

Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valley Grain Co. 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
Maatschappij, N. V. 

Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handelmaatschappy 
i 

Victor Chemical Works 

Vis, P. C., & Oo. 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills C 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Star Mill Co. 

Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. . 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. eve 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Wiedenmann, W. C., & Sons, Inc 
Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons. 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Co. 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 








Sill and 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N.Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 





It takes more than blood-line to produce a 
winner. Experience. .. skill... training, 
coupled with attention to minute details 
are necessary prerequisites for champion- 
ship performance. 


The N-A Serviceman, with a background 
of a quarter-century of experience, with 
thorough training to be attentive to all 
details — plus time-proved products... 
DYOX for maturing, NOVADELOX 
for color improvement, and N-RICH- 
MENT-A for uniform enrichment...can 


are the answer... 
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help you with your flour processing prob- 
lems, whatever their nature. 


Progressive millers everywhere have 
learned through experience that N-A Serv- 
ice means prompt, courteous and careful 
attention to all phases of flour processing. 
So, for maturing, color improvement or 
enrichment keep in mind that N-A’s entire 
Flour Service Division is always ready 
and more than willing to work with you 
and your consultants to give you the “Skill 
and Training Answer.” 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








Could enemy planes reach 
your town? 


You bet they could. Across the top of the world it’s only 4,900 air miles 
from Moscow to Minneapolis—well within the reach of long-range 
bombers. Other Soviet bases near the Arctic circle are even closer. 


But don’t let these facts frighten you. There’s something you can do 
about it—now. 


There is a defense against any type of attack, even atomic bombing. 
Our Armed Forces have built a nation-wide warning system; inter- 


ceptor planes stand ready to ward off invading aircraft. If, in spite of 


this, bombs are dropped, a well-organized Civil Defense can keep 


danger and damage to a minimum—actually cut possible losses in half! 


To protect ourselves properly, at least 15 million Americans must be 
trained in Civil Defense. That’s where you come in. 


You can double your own chances of survival if you know what to do 


in case of attack. You can help make your town safer for everyone by 
working in Civil Defense. 


To get the facts, call your Civil Defense Director now. If none has 
been appointed, call the office of your mayor. 


PROTECT YOURSELF — PROTECT 


AMERICA. VOLUN- 
TEER NOW FOR CIVIL DEFENSE. 





